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UPPOSE there were still no practical 
way for you to mark your goods. What 
would happen? The consumer would 
have no way of identifying your goods. You 
and your reputation—would have no pro- 
tection against unscrupulous dealers, who 
could substitute inferior material when a 
customer asked for yours. 

Until the advent of the Kaumagraph 
Transfer method there was no practical way 
of trademarking textiles. To this day, and 
after 25 years, the Kaumagraph Transfer is 
still the only practical method for certain 
classes of goods. 


It stamps your mark on the fabric in any 
color—with a beautiful mark that won't 
smudge or discolor. It can be applied -by 
machine along the selvage, as part of another 
operation, or quite rapidly by hand with a 
heated iron. It is the missing link in yeur 
merchandising plan, for if you couldn’! 
trademark your goods it would be folly to 
advertise. 


The coupon below will bring you sample 
markings, full information. Mail it today 
no obligation. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
350-356 WEST 3Ist ST.,. NEW YORK 
Boston Philadelphia Paris, Ont. 
Chicago Charlotte, N. C. Paris, Fr. 


Kaumagraph Co., 
350-356 West 31st St., New York City. 


Please send us sample marking of Kaumagr: 


together with full information 


Nam 


The final link in your merchandising scheme is 

your name on your product. The Kaumagraph Address 
Transfer has been for 25 years the only 

practical method of trademarking textiles. 
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W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co, Dalton and Atlanta, Ga. 


L. L. ARNOLD, Editor. 


Editorial and Advertising Department, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Subscription price, $1.00 per year; Oanada, $1.50 a year; Foreign, 
$2.00 a year. Entered at the Dalton, Ga., postoffice as second-class 
matter. 


Contributions to the columns of Cotton are solicited and paid for 
after ‘publication. The names of contributors need not necessarily be 
ised, but must accompany all manuscripts. 
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Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


R. W. PHILIP, Associate Editor. 


Orders for any change in advertising must reach Atlanta previous te 
the tenth of the month preceding month of issue, otherwise publishers 
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the old address as well as the new one 
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As shown by Stern Bros., New York 


THE glowing beauty of garments made with Celanese 
brand yarn is particularly evident in window displays 
such as the one pictured above. Invariably such dis- 
plays produce rapid, profitable turnover. This is 
why America’s leading retail merchants constantly 
and enthusiastically feature ‘‘that amazing fabric, 
Celanese.”’ 
Our concise brochure, What you should 


know about Celanese, will be sent to 
you upon request 


CELANESE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
BRAND YARNS 


She AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lid 


15 East 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 
WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: TODD B. MEISENHEIMER 
ROOM 1116, JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N. GQ 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of The American Cellulose & Chemical Manufacturing Company, Ltd., 
to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 
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With the Publishers— 


Rolling Up Mental Mileage 


The ideal kitchen, a domestic science expert once told an audience of 
eager housewives, was one in which you could stand in the center and 
reach everything in it. She had spent many years of her life traveling 
back and forth across one of those huge farmhouse kitchens. She re- 
gretted wasting so much time in traveling when there were so many 
other more important things she wanted to do. Haven't you noticed 
the tendency of the kitchen-cabinet makers to emphasize how many steps 
—and they give figures, too—their equipment saves the women? 


How many steps a day or year—or how many miles for that matter 
—does COTTON save a mill superintendent? Doesn’t its monthly visit 
enable him to stand in the center of the textile industry and reach out 
for the salt of operation information? And by telling him what mills 
all over the field are doing, doesn’t it free lots of his time for the other 
important things that he wants to do? 


We'd like to hang a mental pedometer—one of those things suspend- 
ed from your belt to tell how far you walk—or attach a mental speedo- 
meter to a mill man who studies his copies of COTTON regularly. Here’s 
an idea on cutting costs that was used by a mill a hundred and fifty miles 
away. Here’s a profitable suggestion on the care of machinery from a 
mill far across the country. 

As examples of these suppose we consider the new automatic friction 
for slashers on page 155 of the issue of last December; or the ball bear- 
ing rocker shaft box for looms on another page of this number. These 
are but typical instances that could be multiplied many times in the 
course of a year. 


What would have been the mill man’s total mileage if he had been 
forced to go out and dig up all that information for himself? 


Any figures concerning an inspection trip would have to take into 
consideration the long journeys that would be made in search of satisfac- 
tory equipment and supplies if the manufacturers were not advertising 
them in the pages of COTTON. Think how much time would be wasted 
in going from factory to factory in different parts of the country, inquir- 
ing about this machine or that article, only to be met with the reply: 


$9 


“We don’t make that. No, we don’t know where you could get it. 


But with the advertising announcements in COTTON you have right 
at hand all the ingredients of successful mill operation, as tested out in 
other mills, ready to be kneaded into your own business. 

Speaking of COTTON, in a recent letter one knitting mill man says: 
“It is a path-finder for the textile manufacturers. Your ‘Knitting Kinks’ 
section is splendid.” 

Yes, COTTON is as necessary and as handy to men in the textile indus- 
try as a kitchen cabinet is to the housewife of today. 
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L. H. Beck, Superintendent, 


The Griffin Manufacturing Company, 
{Griffin, Georgia. 











“T cannot refrain from congratulating you on the August 
issue of COTTON. It is one of the most creditable 
editions of any trade paper that I have ever seen. The 
articles are timely and well written. Especially interesting 
are the two contributions headed Wanted—A Prophet, 
and Life in the Mill in 1950. The departments contain 
some splendid articles, and all in all the magazine deserves 
the support of the textile industry.” 
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Labor Moves Toward a Locarno. 


It is not improbable that the name of the Swiss town 
where formerly warring European nations agreed last year 
on practicable means for preserving peace will become a 
symbolic term for describing other far-reaching coopera- 
tive moves along similar lines by big conflicting interests. 
Large segments of the American and international busi- 
ness groups have made much headway in setting up Locar- 
no-like machinery for settling disputes outside of the 
courts. Now large groups of employers and employees 
take steps in a similar direction with the abolition of 
strikes and lock-outs in view. 

The .most constructive expression that 
authentically from organized labor was when the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor at its last convention went on 
record for the principle that the workingman’s hopes 
must rest principally on production. Hitherto, organ- 
ized labor had trended towards the false contention that 
restricting production was profitable to it. Some branches 
of Jabor still hold to that view; many hold to it in part 
when they set the output of the slowest, or even the aver- 
age, as a norm to be followed by all. But they gradually 
are learning that they suffer most of all from such false 
economics. 

It is apparent that American labor also is learning that 
in the long run it suffers most from strikes. Organized 
railroad employees have agreed virtually to surrender that 
weapon once considered indispensable. The railroad com- 
panies have met them half way, with the result that there 
now is in Congress for confirmation by law a treaty of 
fixed peace that is perhaps more important than any of 
those arrived at in Europe. They agree to set up machin- 
ery, to be buttressed by Federal] law, through which em- 
ployers and employees will exhayst every means of negotia- 
tion, arbitration and outsider intervention in settling dis- 
agreements. If the arrangement is established it is unlike- 
ly that there ever again will be a big railroad strike, or 
even serious threat of one, in this country. 

A peculiar public interest adheres to the transporta- 
tion phase of the labor problem. The Railroad Labor 
Board is evidence of the public’s determination to compel 
railroads and their employees to abide the public interest. 
But outright governmental control of relations between 
capital and labor is per se objectionable; it leads inevitably 
towards serious evils. It may be that an arrangement 
like that agreed on: by the railroads and their workmen to 


ever came 


take the place of governmental control 
at least not now—in all other branches of 
But the 


railway brotherhoods will have much good effect 


statesmen-like attitude of the 

rank and file of other groups of workingmen. It 
ly that all will move more rapidly than 
what might be called a Locarno—that is, 
whereby continued operations and 


towards 


arrangements 


consequent production 
will not be interrupted on account of disagreements be- 
tween them and their employers. 


The Futile Game of “Hold-Up.” 
Secretary Herbert Hoover of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, with characteristic vigor and cour- 
age, fired a “shot when he 
launched a campaign against international monopolistic 


heard around the world” 
“controls” of materials, as have developed hugely in re- 
cent years. 

These “controls” are current examples of what have 
been dreamed of, attempted and occasionally achieved 
since the beginning of commerce. They comprise the 
enforcement of agreements between producers and distrib- 
utors of essential products to control output in ways that 
aim at the procuring of arbitrary prices independently of 
the ancient law of supply and demand. 

In a history deaiing with economics the story is told 
that, in the early days of modern commerce, Dutch mer- 
chants who, following the introduction of spices into Eu- 
rope, controlled both the sources of supply and distribu- 
tion of pepper, arranged to cut down one-half of the pro- 
ducing pepper trees in areas drawn upon in the East. The 
move was admittedly for the purpose of limiting supplies 
to the point where the Hollanders could get whatever 
prices they asked. London merchants met for the 
pose of protesting against the move. Out of 
ing, so the story goes, came the British East India Com- 
pany, out of which to a great extent came the British 
Empire. The Dutch merchants rendered and 
their country a sorry service. 

Rubber, around the British 
which present discussions of the subject 
comes in the main largely from the Far East chiefly be- 
cause Brazil, which once controlled the supply of it, tried 
to maintain a despotic monopoly of that important mate- 
rial. 

Brazilian coffee producers, aided by their government, 


pur- 


that meet- 


themselves 


“eontrol” of 
now 


arbitrary 
revolve, 
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have tried repeatedly to control the supply and the prices 
of their product, which amounts to around 80 per cent of 
all the coffee entering world markets. The attempts usually 
have ended in disaster for the growers. The present one 
seems to be succeeding better than the others, largely be- 
cause no doubt it isn’t being carried to the extreme en- 
One of the objections to it made by 


visaged by others. 


importers is that, if history repeats itself, the valoriza- 


tion of coffee ultimately will collapse and leave them with 
large stocks to dispose of at large losses in a demoralized 
market. 

The first attempt in Yueatan to “hold up” the consum- 
ers of sisal, produced in the main there, ended in dis- 
Another seems to be succeeding for the time be- 
ing. But all of these efforts to set aside the law of sup- 
ply and demand are fated to fail because, as Secretary 
Hoover has pointed out, “the beneficiaries are never con- 


aster. 


tent with the reasonabie.”’ Once a “control”? scheme seems 
to work there arises out of the impulses of human nature 
a demand that it be “worked” to the limit. Thus, the rub- 
ber “eontrol,” which was to “stabilize” the price of that 
product at around 35 cents a pound sent the price of rub- 
And a result is a 
may threaten British 
supremacy in rubber production. Already, the percent- 


the total supply coming from British territory has 


ber to the highest figures on record. 
stimulation of competition which 
age ot 


fallen from 75 to 52 per cent. 


Although it may be taken for granted that attempts 
to “hold up” the world through monopoly control will fall. 
in the end, of their own weight, the agitation against them 
Even though they fall, a lot of 

And if earried on by the aid 


is timely and justifiable. 

trouble is caused by them. 
of government, as is the case with several now operating, 
there are in them certain political dangers that exceed in 
importance the economic ones. For questions of prices 
will thus inevitably become matters for diplomatie contro- 
versy, and this will lead towards wars. As a last resort in 
combating them, governments whose consumers are most 
atfeeted would have to retaliate by backing similar “con- 
tro!s” of products put out chiefly by their peoples. There 
are several. important ones—cotton, for instance—which 
this country might use in “holding up,” for a while at 


least, the peoples of other lands. 


There is now abroad much demand that our govern- 
ment give its aid to agricultural producers of surpluses 
for export in manipulating distribution so as to boost 
prices. It is not improbable that the present Congress 
will take a step in the direction of applying the “new 
economics,” as now widefy advocated, to some branches of 
agriculture. It is not easy for Congress to deny demands 
that it do so when the prospective beneficiaries are pay- 
ing excessive prices for imported products on account of 
such adventures elsewhere. 


The hope of the world, only now in the truly conva- 
lescent stage of recovery from war, is, as Secretary Hoo- 
ver declares, production. World trade is now only of 
about the volume that it was tweive years ago when the 
war began. Anything that impedes production and dis- 


tribution is prima facie bad. And any meddling with 


fundamental economic principles will do that. 

So it is well that the country back up the Department 
of Commerece’s combat on international monopolistic “eon- 
trols.” Most of them aim principally at American con- 
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sumers who purchase the largest parts of nearly all the 
products so far involved in them. 

It also is well that the country be on its guard against 
any adventures of like kind on its own part, whether in 
retaliation or independently of what others are doing. 

History that instinctively 
against being “held up,” at the point of economic as well 
as of metallic guns. And those who try to “hold up” 
the world usually in the end suffer most from the final 


shows humanity revolts 


results. 


On Preparing for Future Wars. 


of the 
would happen in 


been of late a lot of discussion 


what 


There has 
nation’s military health and of 
case the country should be involved suddenly in another 
war. Extreme militarists aver that, owing to.shortcomings 
in many respects, notably aireraft, and the exquisite dev:]- 
opment of machinery for making war, the country is in 
a melancholy and critically bad shape of unpreparedness. 

Without leaning in the slightest towards the views of 
the extreme ‘pacifists, it might be well to remark that no 
country really is ever “prepared” for war. If one ever 
was it was Germany in 1914—but events proved that such 
was not the case. The reason is that the instruments and 
methods of war-making ean be anticipated only in part, 
and in some measure the better “prepared” it be the more 
difficult it is for a country to adjust itself to the unantici- 
pated. 

Between the militarist and the pacifist there is tenable 
middle-ground. The extremisms of neither of the oppos- 
ing groups should be taken too seriously. All the fuss 
about future wars being conducted by instruments beyond 
control and combat is mostly wild imagination. 

“The last war taught us,’ says the report of a com- 
mittee which recently went into a phase of the subject, 
“that men cannot make a machine stronger than the spirit 
The report contains another sentence equally 
war may 


of man.” 
as well framed and logical, to-wit: 
start in the air but in all probability will wind up, as the 
And the country’s troops 


“The next 


last war did, in the mud.” 
that can handle themselves best in the mud will be apt to 
win, as in the last and practically all past wars. 


Speculation and Gambling. 


It is rather generally agreed that much of the boom 
the last year and a half 
newspapers owed to out- 
legitimate speculation on 


that has been reflected during 
by the financial pages of the 
right gambling. Beginning as 
the outcome of the last pational election and the pros- 
perous times which were ahead, the stock market boom 
became in much part a product of the pure gambling spirit. 
This is true, too, of real estate booms in several sections 
of the country. Apparently in neither field has gambling 
caused inflation to an extent that is dangerous nationally. 
Moreover, it has been confined to things which do not figure 
hugely in the integrals of the national economy. It does- 
n’t matter much to the country as a whole how much per- 
sons may bet on what figure a stock market board may 
show at some future time or on how big become the popu- 
lation in the vicinity of a corner lot. 

But when they begin to gamble hugely in the vital 
substances of life and business—the commodities—a dan- 
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ger signal should arise. Fortunately, to date there has 
been very little gambling and scarcely any inflation in the 
Production has gone along with de- 
The dan- 


commodity realm. 
mand, both growing naturally and healthfully. 
ger always faced in good-time periods is of production be- 
ing stimulated artificially by inflation. And once specu- 
lation in commodities turns into large-scale gambling this 
Production boosted by rapidly rising prices out- 
and 


results. 
runs consumption, abnormal surpluses accumulate, 
collapse, in a period of depression for readjustment, be- 
comes inevitable. 


There is nothing of the kind in prospect now. In the 
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opinion of the best students of the subject, even if the 
danger should arise measures of avoidance might be taken. 
I 


1 
ith 


The present banking system was devised with the 
providing instrumentalities for heading off such dangers. 
Those who administer the are on the 
watch and if need be will take proper steps 
healthful inflation in the realm of commodities. 

The outlook is for a long and exceptionally prosperous 
period. It might ti 
too much prosperity, or, 
ficially produced. Such a threat can ar 


view of 


system no doubt 


to check un 


be said that the only 


rather, of the 


rood. 


ditions are mighty 


Some Yarn Mill Wastes 


BY R. A. SONIAMAN. 


IN THREE PARTS, 


Twisting Waste. 
Take the question of twister waste.. The ring twister is 
considered one of the simplest machines in the textile in- 
dustry. And yet there is so much waste made on it, and it 
is such costly waste, too! 
But like many other things in the textile world the sim- 


plicity itself is a good deal of a relative affair. 


Yes, a twister is a simple machine. 


The machine is so easily understood, and its gearing so 
readily mastered, that some men pooh-pooh rather con- 
temptuously at everything connected with it. It may be 
well, then, for us to go somewhat into detail on the twister, 
just to show that mere simplicity of mechanical construction 
does not by any means indicate a simplicity in the handling 
of the waste problem. 

Twister waste may be divided into five chief classes: 
1—Dnue to faults in preceding processes, 2—Bobbin waste, 
3—Spool waste, 4—Slack waste, 5—Lap waste. 

Taking up No. 1, we find that this cause of waste may 
be roughly split into: (a) spinners’ singles, (b) spinners’ 
doubles, (¢) spinners’ mixes, (d) spoolers’ mixes, (€) spool- 
ers’ singles, (f) spoolers’ doubles, and (g) faulty filling of 
spools. 

You will find that unless some system of following up 
these antecedent defects in the yarn be rigidly adhered to, 
so as to locate their sources and then reduce them to a 
minimum, they will be responsible for a good deal of the 
waste charged to the twisting room. A little investigation, 
a tabulation of the faults when found, and regular display 
of the faults themselves to Marie, Sarah, and Minna, will 
in time result in a more pleasing showing of the waste bill. 

The next item, bobbin waste, is diversified as follows: 
A Tangled bobbins, 

a-l over the top, 
over the bottom, 
dug in at the bottom, 


bobbin-traverse rail not working properly. 


a-2 
a-3 
a-4 
B Soiled yarn, 
C Cutting yarn from the bobbins. 
You will find that tangled bobbins 
either by being pulled over the top by a careless operative, 


are brought about 


or through a disarrangement of the ring rails; furthermore, 
you will eventually admit that the old dope about eternal 
vigilance must be worked overtime if the rails are to be 
kept level—particularly on old frames. 

Tangled bottoms are occasioned by the ring rails running 
too low; although sometimes this trouble originates when 


PART THREE. 


the bobbins are not pushed down to the seats or spindles 


dofting. When rin ‘ lo n 4 


traverse, 


at the time of 


to the bottom of the 
appearance at this point. The 


however, until the next 


process, 


bins often have to be cut off beeause thev will not unwind. 


Sticking ring rails make lumps 


vhic 


‘ : 5 
certain size must be cul off because there 


the next 


of their running off at process 
Under 


around a mill 


the eaption of soiled yarn comes everything 


Oil and grease, 


+ +} 


which can dirty tne varn. 


rust, dirty water, bands lapping about the bobbin, careless 


sourees of this special waste- 


operatives, are among the 











into the neck of the bottom roller 


Water getting 


journals and then issuing as a stream of rust 


maker. 
causes a deal 
of damage. 

Look at this worker’s waste box! Three-quarters of the 


bobbins is an 


rom the 


varn making. And yet 


waste is cut waste. Cutting var 


evil that alwavs has been existent in 


there are overseers who condone the practice of cutting off 


the yarn from the bobbins when they are slightly tangled 


or when the counts are not known. Needless to say, good 


manufacturing practice will not permit this. 


Sometimes a deal of bobbin waste is made when the 


a change 


ad ring 


wrong twist or jackgear has been put on 


of counts. A preventative of this tvpe of waste is to have 


the section-hand test the twist immediately when the frame 
is started, the second-hand or overseer checking up after 
him. 

Here’s a doffer 
the ends that have 


some of the other ends (Fig. 1) are whipping together. 


about to doff. 1 say! ist 
Notice how 
Now, 


look at 


broken down or 
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not an inconsiderable amount of waste is frequently made 
as in this case—the ends under 
the stress of centrifugal force flaring out far enough to 
make In the clash that 
ensues, one end usually breaks and is instantly carried along 
with the other one, making the technical defect known as 
double yarn. Of course, all of this imperfect work must 
be removed fron 
process. 

Several causes, individually or in union, tend to bring 
this state of affairs about. These are: travelers too light, 
lubrication of rings when bobbins are nearly full, excessive 
humidity, and dry rings which result in ends snapping and 
catching a fellow end. 

“T say, Nellie, what makes you try to fix that tangled 
spool? Your bad work always comes back to you, doesn’t 
it? Of course it does! Well, it’s only right, then, that a 
spooler tender’s faulty work should go back to her. It 
isn’t fair to you, to the company, or even to the spooler 


when the yarn balloons 


contact with neighboring ends. 


bobbin before it can go to the next 





2, 
FIG.2 = 
girl herself if you do the fixing. Set all spools like that 
one out where they can be collected and returned to the 
spoolers.”’ 

Here is a pointer worth following up; for spool waste 
such as this girl was making is often found in the waste 
boxes on twisters because twister tenders often mistakenly 
believe that they are doing the spooler operatives a favor 
by not sending back their imperfect spools. You will find 
that by following up this matter that there will be less spool 
waste in the boxes and eventually less on the spoolers, be- 
eause the spooler tenders realizing that their bad work is 
to be returned to them to fix, will be more careful. 

Did you notice that the girl over in that second alley 
there was just going to cut off a pretty good sized spool 
when she suddenly spied us coming along and then made a 
bluff about the spool being tangled? 

This obnoxious habit—cutting off the last few layers 
on the spools in the creels cannot be too severely censured. 
Just as soon as the workers find out that they can get away 
with cutting off, say just a few, one or two, layers on the 
spools, they’ll get to cutting off more and more (some being 
bold enough to cut off as much as an eighth of a spool). 
And all this with the idea of saving themselves the trouble 
of coming back into the alley again a little later when 
the spool has become more nearly depleted. 

It is easy to detect this waste in the boxes because your 
spool] diameter being much smaller than that of the bottom 
roll, the length of the laps eut from the spools A, Fig. 2, 
will be shorter than those from the rolls B, Fig. 2. My ad- 
vice then is that you subject the waste boxes to a periodical 
examination for this particular type of waste. 

One of the most annoying waste makers which you will 
have to contend with in twisting is slack—especially on 
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coarse counts. This imperfection can skyrocket any normal 
waste report. Incapable banders, excessive humidity, care- 
less workers who push and poke brushes indiscriminately 
among the bands, are some of the instigators. It may be 
said that the quality of the banding, also, has a no incon- 
siderable part to play in the causation of slack. I’m going 
to ask you to put this in your notebook: “conscientious and 
regular testing of bands is absolutely imperative in keep- 
ing down slack.” 

I have reserved lap waste for the last place because 


a 


FIG.S 


it usually forms the bulk of the waste on the twisters. 
Many things contribute their mite toward filling the waste 
boxes with laps, among which are: rusty rings, poor quality 
yarn, excessive speed, dry rings, poor rings, dust, small 
bobbins at the starting of frames, and travelers too light 





‘or too heavy. 


Rusty rings cause breakages when the frames are start- 
ed because the rust hinders the travelers from making a 
quick getaway. The water used in wet twisting has a ten- 
dency to bring about an early corrosion. The latter is, no 
doubt, also helped along by the ingredients often found in 
the greases used as lubricants on this machine. The remedy 
is to burnish the rings. Early spring is a good time to do 
this work as it makes for better running conditions during 
the summer months. 

A poor grade of yarn, made of “sweepings” as one old 
spinning master used to jokingly remark, will promote ex- 
cessive waste. Laps, laps, everywhere, and no relief in 
sight, Fig. 3. An S. 0. S. must needs be sent out when im 


FIG.4 
such a fix. Often only a getting-together of all the over- 
seers involved in the preparatory departments will help in 
this case. 

Haste makes waste. You’ve no doubt had this old 
adage dinned into your ears quite frequently. So often, 
perhaps, that it has come to be something of a chestnut, 
and has lost its force as an epigram. 

But, nevertheless, it still holds good in twisting. I re- 
fer directly to excessive spindle speeds. It looks very pretty 
on paper to have a large figured production due to high 
speeds; but the results in actual practice often neutralize 
quite sharply the best of such calculations. Understand me, 
I do not advise you to become antagonistic to high speeds 
simply because they are high. Far from it! For it is 
absolutely essential to efficient management that speeds as 
high as can be consistently used be adopted. Or to put it 
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in another light—the.expression, “when in Rome do as 
the Romans do,” translated into modern U. S. A. and ap- 
plied to our problem means simply that if a competitor can 
successfully twist at a certain spindle speed, you must 
keep up with him or lose some of your profits. Experi- 
mentation along the lines of ascertaining proper speeds is 
an interesting and profitable undertaking. It will show you 
some solid terra firma on which to rest your feet. It would 
be well, however, to remember that a certain speed for one 
class of work may not be good for another. But before 
condemning the speed as the cause of excessive waste on a 
machine, it would be in order to go over the frame in a 
thoroughly analytical manner to see if some mechanical 
fault is not at the bottom of the trouble. 


Dry rings are conducive of lap waste. Neglect in greas- 
ing is usually the main seat of this trouble. Dust blow- 
ing in at the windows is another fertile promoter of lap 
waste and is often confounded with dry rings, because of a 
similarity of soiling the yarn coincident with both of these 
faultmakers. Obviously, better attention to the lubrication 
of the rings by the operatives, or the purchasing of a bet- 
ter quality of grease by the firm, or a better mixing of oil 
and grease when such an admixture is used by the firm will 
help to obviate the former trouble; but it is a bit more 
difficult to eliminate the dust problem. Keeping windows 
closed entirely, relying on an internal atmosphere making 
apparatus may be one way of solving the problem; water 
or oiling the streets surrounding the mill may be another 
solution; while, if the plant is in the country, the raising 
of a lawn and quick growing trees to serve as a dust screen 
may also help out. 


Small bobbins, i.e., partly filled bobbins, Fig. 4, at start- 
ing time, morning or noon, help to swell the total amount 
of lap waste, because of the greater traveler pull of the 
partly full bobbins and the consequent tendency of the 
ends to rupture under the strain of starting. As a remedy 
for this condition, it is advisable, whenever possible, to 
arrange the doffs so that the bobbins will be at least half 
full at stopping time. However, if this plan cannot be ad- 
hered to, the twister tenders should be drilled into the habit 
of going around their machines at starting time, lifting 
the top rolls wherever an end has broken, and in this way 
keep to a minimum any waste so made. 


Travelers too light or too heavy cause lap waste. The 
former because the ends whip together, several of them con- 
sequently breaking and being carried around the bottom 
roller; the latter, on account of the very heavy pull, causes 
a rupture of the ends which then are carried around the 
roller. The cure, patently, is to experiment until the prop- 
er traveler is found. 


The question often arises: how much waste may be con- 
sidered as unavoidable at the twisters? The answer de- 
pends a good deal on the various points that I have dealt 
with. Nevertheless, an easy and practical guide may be 
had by testing a few sets of twisters. Try various counts. 
Then tabulate the results. It may be said that in making 
this test, the machines should be looked over to see that 
they are in good running order, and it may be further said 
that only the best twister tender should be selected to oper- 
ate the frames. 

The reason for the latter course is that because of the 
smaller amount of waste that the best worker will have 
makes the ideal of the minimum waste harder to reach; 
the goal is always just a little ahead of one. 
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Coming back to the so-called simplicity of the twister 
and its relation to the waste; is realized that by 
the time the yarn has been brought to that 
facture where it is ready to be twisted, it has cost a con- 
siderable amount of that the very 
simplicity which leads the mill 
waste factor may prove a mighty costly busin 


when 
stage of manu- 
seen 


money, will be 


to overlook the 


ess to the firm. 


executive 


Therefore, if you want to take advantage 
portunity that comes your way to make a success of your 
job, then dig, and dig deep into the twister waste. 


I ev ery Op- 


A Trip Through the Whitin Machine Works. 


This is the title of a most interesting and informative 
souvenir book just issued by the Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass. 
ly excellent photographie views of the plant and village 
of the company, the book carries out intent of its 
title in furnishing a comprehensive pictorial visit to Whit- 
insvilie. Some idea of the proportions of the company’s 
properties, as presented in the book, can be gained from 
the facts that the Works’ contain over 40 acres of floor 
space; have a foundry capacity of 150 tons per day; 
4,500 tons of steel and four million feet of lumber per 
year; and 20,000 tons of coal per year in the power house. 
This immense project has developed from the humble be- 
ginnings in 1831, when John C. Whitin made and patented 
his improved “picker.” 

The book presents photographs of the company offi- 
cials and executives and past officials, and group pictures 
of the northern and southern sales forees. Interior views 
of the offices and various departments show forcibly the 
great scope of the work involved in the production of this 
well-known line of textile machinery. The foundry, cast 
iron annealing, blacksmith, stock, machine, erecting, ear- 
penter, power, and other equipment produced by the works 
just pictured in such a graphic manner. An interesting 
sidelight on the organization is given by the “Honor Roll” 
page which shows that 25 employees have been continuous- 
ly connected with the Works for 50 more; 37 
for 40 to 50 years; 123 from 30 to 40 vears; 76 from 25 
to 30 years; 108 from 20 to 25 vears; 204 from 15 to 
20 years; 220 from 10 to 15 years, and 466 from 5 to 10 
years. 

In the last section of the book, 
through the Village of Whitinsville, wl 
Here is found an industrial com- 


, 1 
those modern vl 


Containing 55 pages, presenting large- 


use 


years or 


reader is carried 

has been built 
up around the Works. 
munity comparable with 
ments of the southern cotton 
the village consisting of fine homes, s 
and others owned by the works. A business section 
been built up, with schools and water 
works and fire departments. The 
low rates, and are largely modernl; 


é lage develop- 
ll. Around the works is 
ne privately owned, 
has 
churches, streets, 
tenements are rented at 
equipped ith fur- 


baths. A large memorial 


naces, electric lights, toilets and 
gymnasium, erected in memory of George Marston Whitin, 
and recreational activities of 


is the eenter of the social 


the town. Attractive views of officials’ mes, churches, 


the memorial gymnasium, the B boarding 


houses, and representative tenement various 


phases of the community’s life in 

Mill men may secure a copy 
to the Whitin Machine Works, and would beyond doubt 
find it of interest. The edition is naturally limited, how- 
ever, and an immediate request would be necessary. 


of the book upon request 
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Warp Sizing 


BY PAUL SEYDEL 


Flour and Starches. 


Wheat flour has been until recent years one of the 
principal ingredients of sizing, especially in Europe where 
corn starch has not been used very long and especially as 
universally as in this country. It has decided advantages 
in that its penetration is good and due to its high gluten 
content it possesses considerable elasticity, but it mildews 
more readily than pure starch. 

The gluten holding the starch grains in groups, it is 
customary, in order to obtain the best results, to separate 
these granules through mechanical or chemical treatment. 
The flour is therefore steeped in water containing zine 
chloride, or else in pure water, for a period extending from 
a few hours to several weeks. When steeped for a pro- 
longed period it ferments, producing acids which must 
be neutralized through the use of an alkali such as sodium 
carbonate. 

Wheat flour is used mostly for grey cloth or warps to 
be weighted with China clay or other weighting materials 
as its adhesiveness is very useful for this purpose. 

The Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans long ago produced 
wheat and barley starch. There are many ways of pre- 
paring starches. Wheat starch was prepared by fermenta- 
tion or the so-called sour process, either the whole grain 
or the flour being steeped in cold soft water for several 
days, the grain being crushed after becoming sufficiently 
swollen and soft. 

This, or the flour, receives repeated water treatments, 
the mass being mixed with water, allowed to rest and finally 
decanted; this process is repeated until the water becomes 
colorless. The starch finally deposits in layers of different 
states of purity; the gluten and albumen being on top. 
After the water is drained off, the different layers are re- 
moved in separate cisterns wherefrom after agitation the 
mass is passed through fine sieves which retain impurities. 
This process is repeated until a product of satisfactory 
quality is obtained. 

The starch is finally drained and dried into a compact 
mass which is placed on porous bricks, to absorb as much 
moisture as possible, and finally further dried in ovens at 
low temperature requiring several days to reach its proper 
moisture content. 

A more up-to-date method of making wheat starch is to 
knead wheat flour into a stiff dough with water. In about 
one-half hour to an hour, depending on the temperatures, 
the mass is sufficiently uniform for further treatment. 

A stream of water is then made to run over the dough 
which is subjected to the action of rollers, the object being 
to separate the starch from the gluten, and the stream of 
water, through a system of sieves and troughs, finally de- 


posits the starch upon these troughs and a suitable receiv- 
The water is 
After 


ing vessel where it is allowed to settle. 
drained off and the starch treated as described. 
having received several washings and being decanted a 
number of times to insure the desired quality, it is care- 
fully dried. 

The manufacture of 
fers according to the nature of its origin and each mate- 
Some starches need the 


starches from other sources dif- 


rial requires special treatment. 
assistance of chemical as well as mechanical agents to puri- 
fy them and to isolate the starch granules from gluten and 


other accompanying products. 

For the confectionery and laundry trade, starches have 
been produced which being thin boiling make possible the 
production of a much more concentrated paste. This paste, 
however, has much less viscosity, which, when good light 
sizing is desired, is essential; so that although, for certain 
purposes, a reasonably thin boiling starch may have its 
application, very thin boiling starch should not be used for 
sizing, nor should any thin boiling starch be used without 
some sizing compound containing an efficient agglutinant as 
well as an adhesive designed to overcome the lack of vis- 
cosity of the starch. 

These thin boiling starches are produeed through the 
action of a weak acid, either cold or at least at a temper- 
ature safely below that of the gelatinizing point, the effect 
being that the cell saes are partly destroyed, which de- 
creases the viscosity of the starch in proportion. 

Starch is an ingredient of all vegetable growth; it 
serves as a reserve food for future use. It is found most- 
ly in seeds such as cereals, in tubers such as potatoes and 
yams where it is intended to feed the young plant; it ex- 
ists also in roots and stems such as sago and more or less 
in every growing part of the plant. 

Starch granules are formed in the protoplasm of chlo- 
of which as well as favorable 


rophyl grains, the content 


temperature and carbon dioxide are required for their 
growth. The size of starch grains depend largely on their 
age, although the average size of starch grain from dif- 
ferent sources is fairly constant and an expert can differ- 
entiate starches from the average size of these grains as 
well as from their peculiar appearance as revealed by 
a fairly powerful miscroscope. 

When examined under a microscope of sufficient pow- 
er, starch grains appear to be made up of concentric lay- 
ers. The center layers are not as dense as the outer lay- 
ers; the inside layers are not as old as the other enes, 
the growth taking place from outside inwards. 

The starch grains consist of two substances besides 
water: Granulose and cellulose in the proportions of 
95 per cent of granulose and five per cent of cellulose. 
The outside coating is mainly starch cellulose which pro- 
tects the granules against the action of cold water, if th 
cellulose is broken through heating or other cause water 
will, through repeated treatment, remove all of the gran- 
ulose. The cellulose remaining will be colored yellow by 
iodine, whereas the granulose is colored a deep blue. 

The starches mostly used in sizing are maize or corn 
starch, farina or potato starch, tapioca or cassava starch, 
sago, wheat, and rice. 

Maize or corn starch is the starch most used in this 
country for sizing purposes, both in its natural form and 
converted into so-called thin boiling starch. 

The main virtues of corn starch are that its price does 
not fluctuate as widely as that of other starches, the supply 
in this country is greater and more uniform in quality, 
and the price is generally considerably lower than that of 
other starches. 

It has fair adhesive and sizing qualities, its main ob- 
jection being that it has a harsher feel than starches from 


other sources. This ean, however, be overcome by the use 
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of a good sizing compound and to a certain extent by 
the admixture of other starches, especially potato. 

Under the microscope corn starch is readily identified. 

ts grains are more even in size than the granules of 
starches of other origin, smaller than wheat or potato, 
larger than rice, their appearance is polygonal approach- 
ing a circular shape, as, due to pressure, the edges have 
apparently become depressed. 

Farina or potato starch granules are very uneven in 
shape and size, but easily recognized under the microscope. 
Even with a naked eye, the silky appearance of the starch 
when pure is full 
feel to the cloth, and is used extensively, especially in 


very characteristic. It gives a soft 


Europe, both for sizing and finishing. In this country it is 
used principally for fine and colored warps; on account 
of its greater transparence it does not dull shades as much 
as some other starches do. The reason potato starch is 
not used more extensively is due no doubt to the fact 
that its price is not only higher, but that the price fluc- 
tuates much more than that of corn starch. 

Tapioca starch is produced from the root of the maniot. 
Examined under the microscope the granules present the 
appearance of a cup and are readily identified by an ex 
pert. It gives a softer feel to the cloth and warp than 


corn starch does. It produces dextrines and gums of ex- 


cellent qualities both adhesive and agglutinant. 
Wheat 


shape under the microscope they appear circular and flat 


starch granules are very uneven in size. In 


tened somewhat as a dise. It is an excellent starch and 


gives a smooth full feel; on account of its adhesiveness it 


1 1 
rite 


is used as a good carrier for China clay and other weig! 


ing ingredients. Provided it is not baked too much on the 


slasher drum, it will not dust off as readily as most 


starches. The price, however, is against its use in very 
large quantities. 
The 


high-powered microscope are readily identified. 


rranules of rice starch when examined under a 


Pentago- 
nal or hexogonal in form, they are the smallest of the 


starches used for textile sizing. It gives a very full, firm 


feel. 
very popular in laundries. 
The sago starch granules, although irregular in shape, 


Its use in stiff eollars and shirt fronts has made it 


show a rounded end on one side and a flattened end on 


the other side. Sago granules are marked in a way that 


make their appearance easily recognized by an expert. 
This starch produces a firm feeling warp. It is essential 
to overcome a certain harshness to boil it for a much long- 
er period than other starches. 

Air-dried starch contains nearly 20 per cent of water 
as an average. This can be eliminated by heating in dry 
air at a temperature between 100 and 105 degrees Centi- 

If this dry starch is exposed to moist air it will 
Dry starch 


grade. 
absorb between 20 and 35 per cent of water. 
may be heated to 160 degrees C. without alteration; above 
this temperature it is converted into dextrine. 

When heated with water the starch granules swell very 
greatly and at a certain temperature the cellulose coating 
breaks and the mass becomes viscous, producing, when in 
sufficient concentration, an adhesive paste. 

Whereas potato starch is completely gelatinized at 65 
degrees C., maize or corn starch requires 75 degrees C. and 


wheat and rice do not gelatinize completely until a tem- 


perature of 80 degrees C. is passed. 


This refers to pure starch. Starch in impure state re- 
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quires a higher temperature. 
Hot 


smaller and 


water does not break aul 


you break 


ger ones 
are the last to break 


Potato starch, for instance. 
reaches its maxin 


Viseosity ‘ 


amy lopect n 


degrees C. and 


65 and 70 degrees C 
starch cellulose or 


+] + . + + + 
the starch, but the treatme t 


ing the process of manufacture 
vreat difference in V1Scosit 
starches receive an 
duces their viseosity. 
maxln 


according 


Although the point of 
I 


starches varies widely 


he starch, the temperature and 


heated n, prolonged heat 


the paste, finally shows 


Pure starches are nat 
potato starch, for instane 


ly twice the amount of 


Stareh is susceptible O 
the action of chemicals, 
ot a long list 

cohol, acetic 
soluble to quite 


agglutinant, depen 


alkalis, and even 


W1ENn more de pendable qualities 


properties ol tare} 


n sizing and finishing and 


These 


manufacturers have produced 


number of 
requirement 
sequent treé 


use, 


storage and 


So that gums have been produced that are not only 
practically colorless and odorless and have greater ad- 


hesiveness or agglutinant qualities or which are more con 
centrated and economical, but whieh withal 
readily attacked by micro-organisms and will not interfere 
with the processes of bleaching and finishing. 

Scienee’s object being always to nature 


just as the soda ash produced 


improve upon 


chemically is infinitely su- 


and vastly cheaper price than the 


perior in quality 
article derived from vegetable ashes. 

Every sizing and gum manufacturer with the proper 
facilities for researeh is constantly developing more, bet- 
ter and cheaper gums, with the object in view to add to 
starch both thick and thin boiling, those qualities of ad- 
hesiveness and elasticity, of which is deficient, inereas- 
ing not only the breaking strength of the warp, but most 
mportant its pliabilitvy and resistance to mechaniea 
wear and tear of weaving. 

Besides chemicals some ferments such as diastase have 
more or less success. Their 


eontrolled. And 


been used to act on starch with 


main objection is that they are not readily 
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a good many of the by-products of their action are serious- 
ly objectionable for sizing purposes. For this reason they 
are used more successfully for the purpose of stripping 
starch from goods previous to bleaching, than for use in 
making thin boiling starch. 

In boiling starch for sizing purposes it is not possible 
to say exactly what is the time required to reach maximum 
viscosity. This depends as much on stirring and on con- 
centration as it does on boiling; the more vigorously the 
size is stirred the more rapidly the point of maximum vis- 
cosity is reached. The concentration of the solution also 
affects the A ten eent solution may take 
an hour to reach its maximum viscosity whereas a one per 


results. per 
cent solution of the same starch very vigorously stirred will 
reach it in a very few minutes. 

Continued boiling and stirring have the effect of break- 
ing up the cell sacs of the starch granules with the result 
that after the maximum viscosity is reached the solution 
thins down until all cell saes are broken. When this point 
has been reached the starch solution does not thin down so 
fast unless a good deal of steam condenses. This should 
be avoided by the protection of the kettle with a jacket 
of asbestos cement. Prolonged boiling within reasonable 
limits is beneficial although a lowered viscosity will cause 
less starch to adhere to the warp. 

It can be easily understood that to assure even results 
it is best to prepare small batches of size at frequent in- 
tervals and to boil and stir sufficiently to be sure to reach 
‘a point where the viscosity does not vary too considerably. 
This is generally admitted to be at least one hour in the 
ease of thick boiling starch and considerably less for the 
different thin boiling starches. Keeping a batch of size 


any considerable period, and more especially allowing it 
to eool even if it is warmed up again is much more detri- 
mental to even results than most people seem to realize. 
Starch kept over night is more expensive to use than it 


would be to throw it away. It is difficult to realize how 
much starch deteriorates from the standpoint of sizing. 
It is quite important to keep a size at high temperature 
until it is entirely used up, as when the temperature drops 
a considerable amount of starch becomes insoluble and even 
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though the size has not been greatly reduced in strength by 
prolonged or renewed boiling it has lost so much of its 
elasticity and sizing qualities as to make it almost worth- 
less. It is essential to keep size at a high temperature, 
remembering, however, that after the maximum viscosity 
has been reached violent boiling increases fluidity. It is 
sufficient to maintain a gentle boil so that the whole mass 
of size will be as near the boiling point as practical. 

The main objection to a steam jacketed size box or 
steam jacketed size kettle is that when stirring is not vig- 
orous and efficient it is impossible to avoid seales by over- 
baking of starch. This of course is very undesirable. A 
good dry, live steam with proper precautions against ex- 
cessive condensation is best for this reason. It is generally 
conceded that it is better to use a more concentrated size 
at 200 to 205 degrees F. than to use a less concentrated 
size with the same viscosity at about 170 degrees F. 

An efficient system of temperature control is useful in 
helping to obtain uniform results. 

After very close study and investigation of the subject 
of penetration, and after many experiments, the writer is 
convinced that considerable penetration does not occur with 
a good viscous size to any considerable extent. A size suffi- 
ciently thin to penetrate very far between the fibers of the 
yarn, would lack in sizing qualities. The size must cement 
loose fibers, it must protect the warp, and for this reason 
it is most essential that besides good lubricating qualities 
it must have proper adhesiveness and agglutinant virtues. 

The size on the outside is better than inside; it has 
more elasticity and more resistance, just like a pneumatic 
tire is better than a solid tire for speed and good running 
work. Of course it must stay there.and on the proper in- 
gredients of the sizing compound we must rely on keeping 
the starch where it should be. The fatty ingredients in 
a sizing compound have a tendency to reduce the rate of 
eongealing of the starch with the result that the size will 
remain fluid through the squeeze rolls and until its water 
contents is evaporated on the slasher drum. 

[This is the second of a series of articles on “Warp 
Sizing” by Mr. Seydel. The third article will discuss 
“Gums and Glues.”—The Editors. | 


Towels and Toweling 


BY T. WOODHOUSE AND A. BRAND. 


Jacquard Stripes. 

An important class of striped toweling fabrics is that 
in which the body of the fabrie is developed in some sim- 
ple weave and produced with the aid of simple forms of 
shedding mechanism such as tappet or dobby, while the 
stripe proper is of a comparatively elaborate nature re- 
quiring the use of a small jacquard. 

The characteristic feature of the stripe is that it is 
usually—but not invariably—developed in contrasting 
sateen weaves on the damask principle, producing a special 
design in the nature of a trade-mark, a monogram, the 
name of a firm, public building or institution, and the like. 

Self colors—grey or white—are occasionally used but, 
in general, colored yarns are introduced into the warp for 
the lettering and for figures in order that these parts may 
contrast effectively with the ordinary warp which is, as 
already indicated, some kind of grey or bleached yarn. 
Checked effects are also produced by the corresponding 
use of suitably colored filling. Such toweling fabrics are 


much used by railway and steamship companies, large em- 
ployers of labor, hotels, publie offices of all kinds, as well 
as for domestic fabrics distinguished by a large variety of 
names; e.g., kitchen cloth, glass cloth, tea cloth, ete. The 
design embodied in the stripe serves one or other of a 
number of purposes; thus, it may act as a deterrent to 
theft, a means of identification, a medium of advertise- 
ment, ete. 

A photograph of a cutting from a typical example of 
this class of toweling is reproduced in Fig. 103. The orig- 
inal is an excellent fabric, and is made from flax yarns 
throughout, with the exception of the warp for the special 
stripe, which is of 2-fold Turkey red cotton. The warp of 
the body of the eloth is of boiled flax line about 30 leas 
of 300 yards each per pound, while the filling is of flax 
tow, about 25 leas per pound. 

One of the reasons for the excellence of this fabric 
is that the warp in the body of the fabric is double, i.e., each 
mail of the harness controls two threads which thus work 
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together as one thread throughout the fabric. There are 
36 double warp threads (or 72 single threads) per inch, 
while the filling is inserted at the rate of 40 picks or shots 
The special stripe contains exaetly 100 threads 
of warp and is fully 1% inches wide, so that the stripe con- 
tains about 67 threads per inch, and has evidently been 


per inch. 


crammed in the reed in the proportion of two to one, 
The ground of the fabric is produeed in the well-known 
10-thread huckaback, already dealt with in Figs. 64 and 65, 
and in the accompanying text. See Corron for September 
and October, 1924. Four repeats or units of the design 
are reproduced at C, Fig. 104, for ready reference. This 


design is marked as for single warp, but the fabric under 


discussion is double warp so that the design is more cor- 
rectly shown by D in the same figure, where single threads 
are individually marked, and where 


two repeats in the way 


of the filling are shown, but only one unit in the 


way of the 
warp threads. 

The lettering in the stripe 
COUNCIL—is developed by the 
5-thread sateen weave, four repeats of which are indicated 
at E in Fig. 104. 
veloped by the warp-flush form of the same 


evidently part of the word 


weft flush form of the 


The ground of the special stripe is de 


sateen weave, 
own at F in the same figure. 


four repeats ol which are 


The forms of the 5-thread sateen weaves shown in this fig- 


ure are those invariably adopted for figure work of all 
kinds. It 


points in the weft-flush weave E, Fig. 


will be noticed that the stitching or binding 
104, “twill” or move 
to those in the 


This is purposely arranged 


diagonally in a direction exactly opposite 
warp-flush weave F, Fig. 104. 
In order to secure a maximum number of 


cutting” points at 
] 
4 


all threads and picks which form the boundary lines of the 
figure. 

Probably a positive tappet loom would be used to most 
advantage for the production of the ground section of this 
fabric, with the aid of a 100s jacquard to control the cotton 
warp threads of the special stripe. The original designer 
of this stripe probably fixed the number of threads in the 
stripe at 100, because he had the use of a 100s jacquard, 
and similarly he would choose the 5-thread sateen weaves 
because 100 is a multiple of 5. 
ticularly advantageous where there are figure bounding 
lines at right angles to either warp or filling, an occurrence 
which is comparatively common in lettered goods. 

A small portion of the stripe design, 


This latter course is par- 


embracing 96 
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threads and 32 picks, and showing the development of the 
letter I, is reproduced at B, Fig. 104. It will be seen that 
the threads and picks which form the boundary line of 
ground and figure “cut” perfectly where the boundary lines 
are vertical or horizontal. ‘Towards the ends of the letter, 
at the curved parts, examination will show that it has been 
necessary to insert marks in the weft-flush (or figure) por- 
tion, and to delete marks in the warp-flush (or ground) por- 
tion, in order to preserve, as far as possible, a distinct out- 
line for the complete letter. 

The use of red warp and white filling, with the weaves 
described, results in the production of white letters on a 
red ground provided that the cloth were woven face side 
uppermost. In general, however, such fabries are woven 
face downwards, and consequently, the ground weave B 
would then be read as “marks to fall” instead of “marks 
to rise.” In addition, the figured or lettered design B 
would have to be read the same way. A rather different, 
and more simple method, however, is practiced in the mak- 
ing of the figured portion. These parts of the design are 
invariably painted in solid red masses, or in other suitable 
color, and then either black, white, or other different color 


from red is used to insert the weaves. Afterwards the 


Sapa 


i 


ground weave is inserted in red, the same precaution being 
taken to make all parts cut if possible. The card cutter 
then cuts all red marks and leaves uncut every other color. 

The design in Fig. 105 is a typical example of those 


Seneca 
te aS 


which are prepared for so-called “lettered” goods; it was 


<7 


indeed prepared for use in a factory, and, although straight 
twills appear in the ground portion, and a sateen weave in 


the figure portion, the arrangement is similar to that in- 


is 


dicated. There are, however, faulty places in the design. 
The process of shortening or lengthening floats of warp 


or filling im order to preserve the desired contour of the 


F 
# 
y 
{ 


figure, is only possible where full-harness jacquards are 


ithe 


used. It is not possible with twilling jaequards, where the 


a 


stitching points are determined by special mechanism and 


Gos 


cannot be controlled by the designer. Such jacquards, 


aie 


bees sees wane 


IGS TiC 


however, are seldom, if ever, used in the production of this 


particular class of fabric, although letters and numbers, 


3 
i i 


a 


«fie 
Se 


which form part of more comprehensive designs, are often 
woven by means of these twilling jacquards. 

Where linen and cotton warps are used together in the 
same warp, trouble is sometimes caused by distortion of 
the filling. This is due to the difference in the uptake of 
the two warps, and is exemplified by the curvature of the 
upper edge of the sample illustrated in Fig. 103, the pat- 
tern of which was carefully cut to follow one pick of fill- 
ing. The curvature may be the other way, i.e., concave in 
stead of convex; the particular line followed depends part- 


case ae 7 ie 
Mei MecrMe 3 
Sia! Shiestie 


Bie SAE He 


ly upon the relative interweaving values of the ground and 
figure threads, partly upon the thickness and setting of the 
two kinds and partly upon the fiber from which the yarns 
have been made. Generally speaking, the cotton yarn is 
more flexible and more easily compressed than the linen 
yarn, and, to insure equality in uptake, it is advisable 
that the cotton yarn be correspondingly heavier in count 
where other things are equal, or more closely set, or both. 
When different weaves have to be used for the body of the 
cloth, and the stripe section remains constant, the best 
plan is to beam the cotton stripe threads on to a special 
beam, and tension it accordingly. This method is probably 
the best in all cases, for, in addition to the possibility ot 
tempering the tension as desired, blue, red, white or other 
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colored stripes can be introduced if and when desired. 

In the examp!e illustrated in Fig. 103, the cotton warp 
is evidently resisting compression more than the linen warp 
from which it may be deduced that a slightly higher and 
finer count of cotton yarn should have been used for the 
stripe. 

A somewhat similar type of embellishment commonly 
used in toweling fabrics is illustrated by the reproduction 
in Fig. 106. It differs from the sample in Fig. 103 mainly 
in the employment of a more elaborate color arrangement, 
and in the use of a conventional design in place of the 
lettering. The symbolie ornament suggests that it is the 
“end piece” which accompanies the wording “stable rub- 


ber,” the latter appearing in letters between two such orna- 


Fig. 106. 
mental end pieces, and the whole developed in two con 
trasting weaves, and generally in two contrasting colors 
as already described and illustrated. 

In the particular cloth illustrated in Fig. 106, the ground 
of the fabrie is developed in the well known 2 up 2 down 
serge or cassimere twill, full particulars of which have 
already been given in connection with Figs. 9 to 12, see 
Corton for November, 1923. The cloth is woven from flax 
tow warp and filling, the count of both of which is about 
20 leas per pound, and there are 38 threads per inch of 
warp and 40 picks per inch of filling. The colored threads, 
both warp and filling, are of 2-fold cotton, and are “eram- 
med” in the proportion of two to one. Thus, there are 


100 threads in the central main stripe, which is about 1 7/16 


COTTON 


inch wide, giving a setting of the colored warp of approx- 
imately 76 threads per inch. 

The order of coloring in the stripe portion only of the 
cloth is as follows: 
Indigo (2-fold cotton) pad 16 
Natural (single flax tow) .......... . 8 
Turkey red (2-fold cotto 100 100 


124 
ire approximately 


Diue tT eads 


The outer stripes of 8 


equal in width to the inner stripes of 4 natural-colored 


threads, so that here also the colored threads are crammed 


in the proportion of 2 to 1. The width of the complete 

stripe over the outer blue threads 
The design is a conventional 

and hunting-crop, and is developed 


flush 


white (or natural) on a red 


and weft-flush sateen weaves, 


ground. The red stripe 


} 


SUuDSLaLAar\ 


nain 


is accentuated and defined by the blue stripes, 


and further decorative effect is introduced by means 
indigo and Turkey red 2-fold cotton filling, similar 
respects to the colored warp threads. The order « 
ing the colored filling is as follows: 
Turkey red 2-fold cotton) 
Natural (single flax 
Indigo (2-fold cotton) 
Natural (single flax t 

plete the length up to the 

The 5-thread sateen weaves are ident 


in Fig. 4, and 


The loom required 


need not be further discussed at thi 


ra 41 { 17°) 
O prod lee Ti lal e¢ would be 


nary negative tappet loom, provided with a 100s jaequard 


] 


control the 100 red reads ft t] ‘ntral part ol 


Although 


that a 


weft used, it is 


nultiple DOX 1 I vould be en 


stripe. there are | rs of 


unlikely ployed 


in such a ease; the chances are that veaver woul 
hand for the eross-border in order 


the shuttles by 


the cloth the correct length 


terest to mills using fine single and two- 


Or especial 
ply cotton varns for filling, in either silk or worsted fabrics, 
Providence plant of the 


installed some No 


is the announcement that the 


as recently 


Franklin Process Com) 


90 Universal winders, to deliver yarn 


Uni- 
more 


] 


i - 
Is reduced 1n 


to mills on paper cops. It is point that since 


versal wound cops contain per cent 


] 


varn than ord nary bobbins, the doffing time 


The sizes of cops being furnished regularly 


proportion. 
61% inch cop with 6-ineh 


cop 


and 81-inch 


at the present time are as follows: 
diameter; 8-inch with 7%- 


traverse and 1 3/16-inch 
inch traverse and 13 
with 734-ineh traverse and 114- to 13 


16-inch diameter; cop 


16-ineh diameter. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Ine., 40 Reetor St., 
New York City, has just 
“Direct Dyes for 


ssued a new shade eard entitled, 


showing an series of 


Besides 


Cotto n 


mportant 
the dveings, which 


full 


98 colorings on cotton yarn. 


are shown in two shades, the book ineludes technical 


directions for the use of the individual dyes, covering 20 


neluded an elaborate 


++ 
! 


pages of text matter. also 


There is 
st Pte } ] 2c ovine the fast ISS yroperties ot each dve, to 
set of tables giving the Tastne properti ach dye, t 


1 


enable the dyer to make his selections to 
The volume is substantially 


meet every eondi- 


tion presented in the dyvehouse. 
bound and should be an important addition to the working 


library of the cotton dvehouse. 
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A Cloth Doubling Machine. 

A cloth doubling or rigging machine, that is especially 
adapted for siik, artificial silk and other fine goods, is 
being produced by Robert Hall & Sons, Bury, Ltd., Hope 
Foundry, Bury, England. As indicated by the name, the 
machine is designed for the purpose of doubling or creas- 
ing the cloth lengthways down the center—known some- 
times as “rigging” A view of the machine is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. 

The cloth can be drawn from rolls or from loose folds, 
and can be either rolled up on sticks or boards, or made 
into oval rolls by means of expanding swords. When the 
machine is arranged to work from rolls, a centering motion 
is applied to eliminate any tendency for the cloth to 


“eockle.” The machine in the illustration is arranged to 


double or fold cloth and to coil it up on expanding 
For special purposes, it is sometimes necessary 
to lay the doubled cloth down in folds, a suitable arrange- 
ment being provided for this purpose. 

A measuring motion, with a large measuring roller and 
dial, is supplied, suitable for measuring in yards, meters 


swords. 


or other unit of measurement. Two pairs of cloth guides 
with screw arrangement for quick adjustment are provid- 
ed, being fitted for keeping the goods always in the center 
hand wheel. 

The “V” table for doubling the cloth is made of well- 
seasoned polished timber, it is stated, and has a correctly 
fitted point. 

While especially suitable for silk and artificial silk 
goods, it is stated that the machine may be arranged for 
practically any fabric, including heavy woolen and cotton 
goods. The concern also produces a plaiting machine with 
special details for silk goods to work in combination with 
the machine when the goods are to be plaited, cuttied or 


folded. 


Barber-Colman Company of Massachusetts, have an- 
nounced a change of address from Boston to their new 
offices at Framingham, Mass. W. B. Anderson, who for 
years has been in charge of the Barber-Colman Company’s 


Boston office, is manager of the Framingham office. 


Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio, has issued an in- 
teresting little booklet entitled “The Measurement of Ma- 
terials.” The elimination, through accurate mechanical 
weighing of otherwise mysterious manufacturing losses, 
discrepancies, etc., is discussed. 
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Re-Organization of Frank Mossberg Co. 

The Frank Mossberg Company has been re-organized 
with new working capital, new officers and directors, under 
the name of Frank Mossberg Corporation. The address re- 
mains as Lamb Street, Attleboro, Mass. Lewis R. Smith is 
president and general manager of the re-organized com- 
pany, and A. A. Underwood is secretary and treasurer. 
Mr. Underwood is one of the pioneers in introducing press- 
ed steel beam heads in the textile mills, and is well known 
among the mills in the South as well as other sections. The 
company is a well known designer and maker of pressed 
steel loom beam heads, section and adjustable heads for 
the textile industry and steel spools and reels for the wire 
and cable industry. For over 20 years it has manufactured 
wrenches and socket sets for the automotive industry. 

In addition to these lines, the company also does a very 
extensive business in special steel stampings of all descrip- 
tions. Pending the re-organization, the company engineers 
have been working out many new and improved features 
in the construction of its textile and wire mill products and 
the new designs, it is announced, are now ready and many 
in actual use in the mills. 

The financial statement after the re-organization shows 
current assets approximately $220,000 in excess of current 
liabilities. 


A new method of coning rayon has been patented by 
The Malina Company, 6 West 18th St., New York City, 
which is designed to eliminate the difficulty caused by knots 
that has been a great source of worry to knitters using 
ravon. Where no disposition is made of the knots in the 
yarn, and they remain on the outside of the cone, the yarn 
breaks, causing press-offs or flashes or mis-plaiting, it is 
explained. 

The idea patented by the Malina company is, in wind- 
ing the rayon, to form a groove in the yarn as it is wound, 
about an ineh from the top of the cone, and all of the 
knots made in the yarn during the course of winding are 
placed in this groove by the operator of the machine. Thus, 
it is explained, the thread cannot eatch on any knots in the 
cone, as these knots are within the groove below the general 
surface of the cone. ~Malina cones, it is stated, have been 
thoroughly tested in use in mills. The groove is not placed 
in the paste-board cone, the regular shape. of cone being 
used, but is formed in the yarn itself in the process of 
winding. The Malina company are not winders‘of yarns, 
but sell their own rayon yarns natural or dyed put up on 
the patented groove cones. 


To mark the centenary of their business, covering the 
period 1823-1923, Wilson Brothers Bobbin Co., Ltd., Gars- 
ton, Liverpool, Eng!and, have prepared a brochure setting 
forth the history of the concern from its establishment in 
1823 by the late Lawrence Wilson. The booklet is most 
elaborate and attractive, containing 78 pages. It is hand- 
somely prepared, the illustrations being in sepia. Contrast- 
ing views of the original plant and of the present extensive 
works are included. An interesting aerial view of the 
Cornholme Works, which, it is explained, are the largest 
bobbin and shuttle works in the world, employing 1,400 
people and covering 111% acres, as well as other illustrations 
of the various departments of the business convey an idea of 
i proportions and the extent of its activity, is shown. 
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Humidity in the Cotton Mills 


BY F. J. HOXIE. 


Humidity is an factor in every department 


of the cotton factory from the cotton storehouse to the fin- 
In the storehouses in which cot- 


luiportant 


ished goods storehouse. 


ton or goods are kept which are bought and sold by the 


pound, it has a direct m oney value, as a variation in weight 


of 10 per cent 1s possible under extreme conditions, and 
this 10 per cent will appear as dollars and cents in buying 
and selling cotton and cotton goods under widely varying 
humidity conditions. 

The amount of water being bought with the cotton can 
be indicated with commercial accuracy by placing a record- 
ing hygrometer in the storehouse and unfavorable condi- 
tions as shown by the indications of this instrument can be 
corrected by applying heat and ventilation to the store- 
house when conditions are too moist, and artificial humidi- 
ty when they are too dry. 

The main object of this discussion is to consider the 
bearing of humidiy on the operation of the manufacturing 
processes rather than its weighting effect on the material. 
Humidity acts on cotton in two ways. When a econsider- 
able amount of moisture has been absorbed by the fiber it 
swells and becomes very soft with little tendency for one 
fiber to cling to its neighbor, whereas when the cotton is 
very dry, it takes a charge of static electricity which 
eauses the fibers to repel each other, making fuzzy yarn. 
Hither extreme is disastrous to efficient carding or spin- 
ning. This is particularly marked where the cotton sliver 
has little twist and has to depend largely upon the fibers 
clinging together to prevent the ends from breaking down, 
as in the drawing and the mule spinning. There are two 
forms of humidity that affect these conditions, that is, 
absolute humidity which is the number of grains of mois- 
ture contained in a cubic foot of space, which is impor- 
tant in eontrolling the charge of static electricity on the 
fiber. The relative humidity is the percentage which the 
moisture contained in a cubic foot of space bears to the 
amount which would be necessary to completely fill or sat- 
urate this space. For example, a cubic foot of space at 
70 degrees F. can contain eight grains of moisture when 
completely saturated. If a cubie foot of space contained 
four grains of moisture at 70 degrees F., it would have 
a relative humidity of 50 per cent and if it contained two 
grains of moisture, it would have a relative humidity of 
25 per cent. 

In the mule spinning department, both relative and ab 
solute humidity are important. The cotton absorbs mois- 
ture in direct proportion to the relative humidity. If the 
relative humidity is too high, it will absorb a large amount 
of moisture and become very soft and limp and wil] not 
hold together before the twist is put in. If, on the other 
hand, the absolute humidity is too low, it will hold a 
charge of static electricity which will cause the fibers to 
repel each other ,causing fuzzy yarn. From this it will 
be seen that to get advantageous results from mule spin- 
ning, it will be necessary to run a high temperature 
at which a high absolute and low relative are possible at 
the same time. For example, with the mule room at 90 
degrees and a relative humidity of 50 per cent, the air will 
contain 7.4 grains of moisture. If the temperature of this 
room is decreased to 70 degrees, the air will contain only 


4.7 grains of 
but if the amount of 
constant and the te: 
relaive humidity 
the eotton will absorb 
come inoperative. 

The beneficia 
recognized the 
midity absorbed by 
stretch and decreases 
operation of the loon 
for unfavorable humidit 
sometimes put into the 
properties. Some 


of moisture than the 


having a considerably 


cotton can reduce the moisture 1 


nay at the same time be efficient in at- 
al d 


1 1 . 
wnien 1 surrounds. 


cotton, but thev 
the same 


tracting it to the size causing it to have 


stretch as the cotton varn Other water 


attractors can cause the cotton itself to take up more wa- 
Jer and become muc! 


The question which generally presents itself in the prac- 


more elastic or viscous. 
tical operation of the mill is how much humidity is neces- 
sary for the best results of the operation in a given depart- 
ment. This question is somewhat dependent on the local 
conditions of the mill and the form of cotton being used. 
If it is the weaving that is in question the warp size is also 
a factor. The most practical way of answering this that 
I know of is to hang a recording hygrometer in the de- 
partment under consderation and to open the door of this 
instrument and mark on the dial when the work is run- 
ning particularly good or particularly bad. After this has 
been kept up for s ome weeks, exact knowledge will be had 
as to the most favorable humidity conditions at which the 
department in question should be operated.—Abstracted 
from an address by Mr. Hoxie before the Pawtuxet Val- 
ley Textile Association. 


The 22nd annual Knitting Arts Exhibition which will 


be held in connection with the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers, 
at Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa., from March 22 
to March 26, inclusive, will be different from its successful 
predecessors in that it will be larger in size and in the 
number of its exhibitors and wil] be broader in its influence, 
it is announced. Chester I. Campbell, of Boston, who, for 
the past four years, has been conspicuously successful as 
general manager of this exhibition, has prepared several 
new features for the coming show that will add much to its 
A substantial increase in floor space that will be 
contracted for and 


value. 
occupied by the exhibitors had been 
laid out into booths. 





Carrier Engineering 750 Frelinghuysen 
Ave., Newark, N. J., which has long specialized in the field 
of air conditioning engineering, has recently acquired all of 
the capital stock of the Atmospheric Conditioning Corpo- 
ration of Philadelphia, Pa. The entire air conditioning 
business of the latter company will be continued by the 
Carrier organization, while its air washer business has been 


purchased by Strandwitch & Scott. Ine. 


( orporation, 
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What the Southern Mills are Doing 


A number of important announcements regarding the 


organization and construction of new textile plants for the 
southern territory featured the opening month of the new 
year. Two for Georgia, one for South Carolina, and two 
for North Carolina, were reported to be either in process 
of organization or at a further stage of development. 

In Georgia, a new mill to cost approximately $1,000,- 
000, will be erected at Newnan, it is understood. A. W. 
Arnall, of the Arnall Mills, at Sargent, Ga., is reported 
to be interested and in charge of the plans. The Newnan 
Bank and Trust Company has charge of the stock sale. 
According to the report, $300,000 was subscribed by New- 
nan citizens at the initial meeting of organization. 

Woodbury, Ga., also is to have a million-dollar cotton 
mill. John A. Baugh, Jr., at agent of the New 
England Southern Mills, LaGrange and Hogansville, Ga., 
will, it is understood, be in charge of the plant when erect- 
D. Jones, and J, L. 
Betts, R. J. Powell, S. P. Wilburn, and others, are inter- 


present 


ed. The mayor of Woodbury, A. 


A site a short distance from Wood- 
fifty Columbus, been 
selected, and construction will begin about March Ist, ac- 
cording to the present plans. 


ested in the project. 
stock, and about miles from has 
Electric power will be used. 

Definite announcement of a 50,000-spindle addition has 
been made by the Cannon Manufacturing Company, Kan- 
napolis, N. C. The plant will be built on the Kannapolis- 
Salisbury highway, a short distance north of present Mill 
No. 6. The building will be 600 feet long, 100 feet wide, 
and three stories high, and carding and spinning will be 
installed. 

At Newton, N. C., a fine goods mill is to be built by 
the recently organized Warlick Manufacturing Company. 
The capital is $200,000. Fabrics including silk and rayon 
will be produced. D. A. Warlick, Jr., Joseph Warlick, 
D. A. War- 
lick. Sr., is seeretary of the Falls Mfg. Co., Granite Falls 
Mfg. Co., and Southern Mfg. Company, ail of Granite 
Falls, N. C. 

Mollowing closely the acquisition of the Brogon Mills 
by the Appleton Company, it is announced that James P. 
and others, the Brogon, will 
erect a $200,000 spindle mill for the manufacture of Lad- 
Lassie cloth. 


Mrs. Kate Cilley, and others, are interested. 


Gossett former owners of 
It is understood that an initial instalation 
of 300 looms will be made. with operations to begin some 
time this year. This mil] is an extension of the Riverside 
and will be located east of the 
J. P. Gossett, B. B. Gossett, S. H. Lander 
and E. P. Cofield were the applicants for the charter. Mr. 
Lander has been made president, and Mr. Cofield will be 


vice-president and general manager. 


and Toxaway properties. 
Toxaway plant. 


Indefinite report is to the effect that Sauquoit Spinning 
Company, Capron, N. Y., near Utica, will remove its 30,- 
000-spindle combed yarn mill to a site in Gadsden, Ala., 
and that 20s combed yarns will be manufactured. 

Another report states that the Utica Steam and Mo- 
hawk Valley Cotton Mills, Utica, N. Y., has appointed a 
committee to select a southern site for its first 
branch. It is that a 


southern 


understood location in Alabama is 
considered. 

Monticello Cotton Mill, Monticello, Arkansas, has been 
merged with the Monticello Cotton Mills Company, organ- 


ized to take over, enlarge and operate the Monticello mill. 


being 


H. L. Remmel, H. C. Couch, C. 8. MeCain, Jo Nichol, 
B. 8. Atkinson, J. S. Mansfield, W. R. Ribenack, Gordon 
H. Campbell, J. G. Williamson, J. F. Boyle, C. H. Moses 
and others compose the company. The new company .pro- 
poses to construct additional buildings, install new equip- 
ment and make other improvements, including eleetrifica- 
tion of the plant. Stockholders of 


receive for their holdings securities of the new company, 


the old organization 


and several remain as members of the board of directors. 
Jo Nichol 


Harris will continue in ac- 


J. G. Williamson will continue as president. 
will be vice-president. C. T. 
tive charge of the mills. The new company plans to add 
immediately 4,500 spindles, making a total equipment of 
12,000 spindles, and to electrify the entire plant, which 
has been operated by steam. Electric power will be ob- 
tained from the Arkansas Light and Power Company sys- 
tem, receiving power from the Remmel hydro-electric sta- 
tion, the Sterlington gas station, and other large eectric 
power stations. Lockwood, Greene & Company are the en- 
gineers. 

Nokomis Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. 
chased by the Langerre Sales Company, of New York, 


C., has been pur- 


and Joe M. Gamewell, general manager of the Erlanger 
Cotton Mills Company of Lexington, has been elected pres- 
ident. 

North State Cotton Mill Company, Taylorsville, N. C., 
has installed a steam unit as an auxiliary to the water tur- 
bine unit. 

Stonecutter Mills, Spindale, N. 
Charlotte, for rayon winding 


C., have placed order 
with G. G. Slaughter, of 
equipment, the equipment ‘being furnished by the Sipp 
Machine Company, Paterson, N. J. 

Contract for an extension, 100x45 feet, one-story, has 
been let by the Pennsylvania Yarn Mills, Central Falls, 
N. C. 
sash and Barrett roof, and eectrically-driven cards will 
be installed. 

Harriet Cotton Mills, Henderson, N. 
the Whitin opening system in their plants. The equipmerit 
of Universal winders at Mill No. 3 is being doubled, it is 


The structure will be of brick and steel, with steel 


C., have installed 


reported. 

Somerset Mills, Roxboro, N. 
a mill building, 150x100 feet, in which 60 looms will be 
installed as initial equipment. 

It is reported that 25 additional houses for operatives 
will be erected immediately by the Orr Cotton Mills, An- 


C., have let contract. for 


derson, S. C. 
Contract Joanna Cotton Mills, 
Goldville, S. C., for the erection of 50 additional homes 


has been awarded by 


for operatives. 

A new cloth room structure, 70 x 100 feet, is being 
built by the Arkwright Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. This 
Company is spending approximately $200,000 in improve- 
ments. Installation of 500 new Hopedale looms to replace 
older models, is being made; of these 100 will be docated 
on the ground floor and driven by Westinghduse individ- 
ual motors. A complete new lighting system is being 
installed in the mill and also in the village by Huntington 
& Guerry. Lockwood, Greene & Company are the engin- 
eers on the development work. 

Berthadale Mills, McComb, Miss., are to add 20 new 
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Quality Is Paramount 


ws many of the raw materials going into the chemical- 
consuming industries, market fluctuations are wide and fre- 
quent. In such cases the question of price may readily assume in 
the mind of the buyer an importance out of all proportion to other 


vital considerations. 


This undue emphasis on price may often extend even to those 
raw materials where market changes are infrequent and small, 
and where little may be gained by ‘‘shopping’’ for lower quota- 
tions. Thus, when the quality and uniformity of the product and 
the character of the manufacturer should be the prime consider- 
ations, price frequently becomes the principal deciding factor. 
Long-established brand names and records of service may be en- 
tirely disregarded for a negligible difference in price. 


By rigidly adhering over many years to a uniformly high stand- 
ard of manufacture, we have built up for our ‘‘Eagle Thistle’’ 
Brand products an enviable record for quality and uniformity, at 
the same time establishing a reputation for satisfactory service 
and equitable business dealings with the consumer. We believe 
that discriminating buyers are recognizing more than ever before 
that these are the first things to be considered in selecting a 


source of supply. 


Thc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yc 
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looms in an extension which will be built. Twenty homes 
for operatives will also be added to the village. Rayon 
fabrics are being manufactured. : 

Wayne Cotton Mills, Ine., has taken over the proper- 
ty of the Cardinal Mills, at West Point, Miss. Julius 
Bayer, of New York, C. E. Wilkins, of Goldsboro, N. C., 
former principal owners, and others compose the new 
organization. 

Drayton Mills, Drayton, 8. C., have purchased a silk 
slasher, manufactured by Charles B. Johnson, Paterson, 
N. J,. for whom Gibbons G. Slaughter, Charlotte, N. C., 
is southern agent. 

Belton Mills, Belton, 8. C., will erect a two-story pow- 
er plant, 41 x 44 feet, of concrete, steel and brick construc- 
tion, to generate 2,500-kw. J. E. Sirrine & Company, 
Greenville, S. C., are the engineers. 


The New England Mill Situation. 


Methods of merchandising their product-are taking up 
as much time among New England manufacturers as meth- 
ods of producing. Selling agencies are adopting new plans 
for popularizing old standard cotton products by window 
displays. The old commission house of Bliss, Fabyan & 
Co. has inaugurated a policy of perfecting retail displays 
through the assistance of wholesalers, thus emphasizing the 
necessity of maintaining the latter in their present func- 
tions as distributors. 

This house handles such staples as Pepperell sheetings, 
Bates bedspreads, Laconia flannels, Otis underwear, ete. 
Lawrence & Co. have been holding conferences with selling 
forces and mil! officials looking toward putting into effect 
new methods whereby novelty and fancy fabrics will be de- 
livered and sold more promptly so that maximum mill out- 
put may be maintained. 

Amory, Browne & Co. have made further developments 
in their handling of ginghams and yarn dyed specialties, 
as well as many of the dress fabrics they now carry. Other 
large commission houses are working out plans for adver- 
tising nationally, or working through wholesalers to cir- 
eumvent the trend toward stifling cottons in department 
stores or making them the chief low sales products of many 
of the chain store and catalogue houses. 

Tire fabric manufacturers and automobile manufactur- 
ers who buy and ship large quantities of materials have 
been appealing to the rate committees of railroads for a 
preferential rate on cotton goods shipped in carload lots. 
This has led to the strongest united protest ever made on 
such a topic by cotton manufacturers, represented through 
all their various associations. Small lot case shipment has 
become a necessity of the industry because of changed 
methods of buying by wholesalers and retailers, and a 
change of the cotton goods classification by railroad freight 
agents would greatly enhance the cost of shipping. 

Several of the Fall River and New Bedford mills that 
have sold largely through brokers are now adopting plans 
for selling through agents in New York and others are con- 
templating plans of establishing agencies for the handling 
of combined mill products. This has come about largely 
through the increased service being given to southern gray 
goods mills by their various selling agencies in the New 
York markets, some of which have greatly expanded their 
selling plans and methods in the past two or three years. 





The radical changes that have been going on in the 
character of New Engand mill products continue to attract 
much attention. from mass 
production and specializing more on novelties, fancies, or 
mixed materials. Several of the larger and older mills are 
putting in jacquard and dobby looms of new construction, 
Elec- 


trical power equipment is being increased steadily and it 


The mills are getting away 


and depending less upon the plain automatic looms. 


is now no uncommon thing to find that some mills are run- 
ning whole departments day and night to meet the needs 
for special cloths that ean only be made in the quantities 
wanted on certain parts of the available equipment. 
Power development in New England is being expanded 
steadily and very recently plans were formulated for the 
combination of several of the largest power units covering 
the whole of New 
land. 


York State and the whole of New Eng- 
It is planned to secure power from the abnormal 
tides of the Bay of Fundy and the potential water powers 
of northern Maine and New Hampshire as well as parts 
of Canada. Aside from a distinct lowering of the New 
England coal bill, there is in sight the probability of a 
sub-division of operations in estabiished mills that will 
make for greater economy and prompter deliveries in hand- 
ling styled products. It is now stated that many of the 
plans afoot wil] not be consummated for five years but 
their probability has already stimulated new interest in 
New England textile investments. 

While there is a great deal of experimental production 
underway in New England mills, in which rayon, silk and 
worsted yarns figure as possible mixtures, there is a very 
strong undereurrent of feeling that cotton goods products 
will continue to make up the great bulk of the most profit- 
able output. Many New England manufacturers do not 
subseribe to the idea that cottons are to be displaced by 
any chemical fiber yet within the realm of possibility, al- 
though they are quite ready and willing to go on trying 
them out as rapidly as the consumer will take them. 
There is a very strong opinion expressed that while cloths 
of the gingham, percale, bleached cotton, and other types, 
have been temporarily submerged in consumer favor by 
many goods of a more stylish but less serviceable and a 
less economical character, the time is at hand with lower 
cost cotton and much better finishing processes available, 
when the demand will turn to the newly styled and newly 
displayed products of America’s greatest fiber. 

It is stated to be of much significance that mills and 
converters are again going to be able to offer quality cot- 
ton goods at prices that will make them attractive, if the 
values are properly displayed. Recently, the Amoskeag 
Company decided to meet competition on staple ginghams, 
cutting the price to nine cents a yard, the basis that had 
been made by leading southern producers. Interest in the 
goods developed at once all over the country. Amoskeag 
staple tickings were also reduced to the market level and 
mattress and other manufacturers immediately began to 
show renewed interest in the cloths. 

A somewhat similar development was noted in some 
of the cotton trouserings and work cloths that have gone 
very slowly in recent years of high priced cotton. The 
ability of sheet and pillow tubing manufacturers to hold 
prices down has assisted more than any other factor in 
keeping these mills fully employed to meet an enlarged 
consumer demand. 

It is pointed out that large corporation printers and 
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themselves in a low-grade cotton year, if installed in 
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finishers have not been flushed into featuring rayon mix- 
tures as against cotton foundation cloths. They have been 
able to make such attractive offerings in new designs, fin- 
ishes, and colorings, that distribution has been maintained 
on a large scale and they have been able to offer a mass 
output well under 50 cents a yard at wholesale. Ultimate- 
ly, they believe that consumers will come back to the raw 
material that is lowest in price and gives the most econom- 
ical service, while meeting the most advanced ideas of style. 
Some of the most expert cutters of cloths have been fight- 
ing shy of using mixtures for their garments intended for 
mass consumption as they have found that the machine 
processes disclose many weaknesses in the fabries that are 
certain to appear to consumers in wear. 

New England manufacturers have always heen able to 
adjust to the use of low grade cotton in years of defective 
this others where 
premium prices have prevailed on the choice white staples. 


crops and year is no different from 
They are still constantly agitating with cotton buyers to 
encourage the growth of better staples on the plea that it 
it costs but little more to use good seed and cultivate care- 
fully. 
now is generally explained as a case of meeting a market 
demand that will not last, and not a ease of finding cottons 
unsatisfactory for the long pull of business. 

The dullest part of the business is still in the gingham 
An analysis of the whole situation recently made 


by some leaders of gingham production was made and the 


The very wide use of rayon in New England mills 


division. 


conclusion was drawn that by the latter part of this year 
there will be a definite return of consumer demand for the 
most serviceable low priced cotton goods that ean be made. 
Gingham output was greatly overdone two or three years 
ago and much injury was caused to the fabric by the poor 
quality of many imported lines that were not even reason- 
ably fast in color. 

The gingham mills that have been specializing in fan- 
cies in dobby, leno, and other fine dress gingham effects 
have been doing business steadily, but of necessity the cost 
of many of these cloths has been above the parity of some 
of the popular rayon mixtures. A change in that situation 
is at hand. The demand for fine checks in both fine and 
coarse yarn ginghams is already noted by several manu- 
facturers and they consider that, coupled with the cleaning 
up of many stocks, it is the beginning of definite improve- 
ment. 

Financial reports of New Bedford and Fali River mills 
issued at the end of the vear indicated better conditions 
than in the year previous although there are still many 
Fall River plants that are passing dividends. They have 
been running more fully, and in a number of instances 
electrical equipment is being used to run parts of plants 
until orders may be had in quantities that will warrant 
further resumption of a full output. Fall River has tak- 
en in more cotton in the past three months than at any 
time in two or three years, showing that with their other 
troubles high priced cotton was their real bugbear. 

Finishers have not been fully busy in the jobbing end 
of the business, but since the turn of the year improvement 
has started. Converters and others were uncertain as to 
styles and colorings and would not put goods in work until 
consumer demand set in. 

The machine shops making cotton machinery are still 
running from 50 to 60 per cent capacity on a full time 
basis but have recently been doing better on specialty 
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Some of the 
Joom manufacturers are overrun with business on machin- 
ery for special weaving. 


work in the way of renovations and renewals. 


Some few of the companies are 
undertaking the production of specialties for rayon hand- 
ling but have not yet gone very fully into the production 
of rayon machinery for the production of the fiber. 


Cotton Comment. 


BY H. AND B. BEER 


New Orleans, January 16th, 1926. 


In our December review, which was our annual review 
of the cotton situation, we, after having made a careful 
survey of the situation at that time, stated in conclusion 
that we were disposed to entertain a favorable opinion 
of the market, and favored buying, especially on depres- 
sions, while many people were pessimistic as to the future 
because of this season’s large American crop and pros- 
pects for large foreign cotton crops. Our conclusions were 
founded on the belief that all known bearish features were 
about diseounted by the low price then prevailing. 

One month ago March cotton was quoted at 18.60, and 
Middling spots were selling at 19.16. Today March is 
quoted at 19.82, and Middling spots at 20.60, showing an 
advance of 122 and 144 points, or $6.10 and $7.20 per 
bale, respectively. 

Features and developments contributing to the advance 
were the realization of the large percentage of low grades 
in this year’s crop, the untenderable portion of which 
was estimated by Washington at about 3.500,000 bales, the 
decision of the Egyptian government not to permit more 
than one-third of the arable land of Egypt to be planted 
to cotton in 1926, and the disappointing outlook for the 
India crop, latest returns indicating only 4,660,000 bales 
versus early private expectations for about 5,500,000, 


against last year’s production of 5,069,000. Subsequently 


advices are to effect that the Egyptian government, in 
order to stabilize that market and to bring about a better 
price for Egyptian cotton, decided to purchase 100,000 
bales of Egyptian cottan. 

Meanwhile the South held tenaciously to its white cot 
ton and staples, all the more so after the developments in 


Egypt. The demand for good cotton was urgent, but 
offerings remained small, and finally there was a revival 
in the demand for low grades, which was reflected in larger 
sales in the interior and at the ports, as well as in higher 
prices for the staple. 

At the moment prospects for foreign crops are only 
slightly larger in the aggregate than last season’s foreign 
production, countries reporting so far indicating a yield 
of about 9,695,000 bales versus 9,592,000 last season, 
whereas early expectations were for an increase of from 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 larger than last season. Therefore, 
it would seem that nearly all, if not all of this year’s in- 
crease is in America, indications of lint cotton for the 
United States being a crop of 15,603,000 bales versus 13, 
628,000 last year, much of which is low-grade cotton. 

Until of late, that is, during the past month or two, 
spinners have been virtually out of the market, which is 
reflected in smaller weekly mill takings the past several 
weeks, but as trade is generally good, especia.ly in th: 
United States, and as consumption continues large, spin 
ners can hardly keep out of the market indefinitely and 
must buy more freely sooner or later for their future 
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Continental Gin Company, Birmingham, Ala. 
Equipped with Truscon Windows throughout. 


son Co., 


Truscon Steel Windows and Me- 
chanical Operators bring to your 
textile plant two fundamental 
things—full daylighting and ad- 
equate, easily controlled natural 
ventilation. 


The perfect and instant control 
of natural ventilation assured by 


Truscon Mechanical Operators 


H. K. Fergu- 


Engineers and Contractors. 


Mills 


is particularly valuable in the 
textile industry where impure air 
would often cut down the pro- 
duction capacity of men and 
machines. 

A Truscon Window installation 
aids directly in maintaining full 
production because the efficiency 
of your operatives is increased 
by healthful working conditions. 


Write for catalog and full information 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YouncstTown 


Warehouses and offices in all principal cities: 

Foreign Trade Division, New York. 

The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 

Trussed"Concrete Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont 


“TARUSCON 


STANDARD 


STEEL ay el 


AND MECHANICAL OPERATORS | 


omplete line of Steel Buildings, Steel Windows, Metal 


Lath, Steel Joists, Steel Poles, Concrete Reinforcing for 
Buildings and Roads, Pressed Steel Specialties, Water- 
proofing & Technical Paints. Truscon maintains Engineer- 
ing and Warehouse Organizations thruout the Country 


, OHIO 


Virginia Woolen Mills. 
Truscon Steel Windows 
and Mechanical Operators 


Gregg Dyeing Co., Gran- 
iteville, S. C. Completely 
equipped with Truscon Steel 
Windows and Mechanical 
Operators. 
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They had hoped to buy at a lower price 
they have ta pay 


requirements. 
than prevailed one month ago, now 
higher prices for cotton. ; 

Consumption in the United States continues large, re- 
3ureau for December showing domes- 
ic mills to have 575,000 
compared with 534,000 for December of last season, which 


20,000 bales. 


turns to the Census 


t consumed bales of lint eotton 


is a record for December by Prospects are 


that consumption in the United States, perhaps in Europe 


also, wi:l continue of record breaking proportions. 


UNITED STATES 
This Season 


CENSUS REPORT 
Last Season 





Consumption, Dee., lint ........ 575,271 533,789 
Consumption, linters 55,701 47,738 
Consumption, Dec., incl. linters..... 630,972 581,527 


Consumption, 5 mo., lint ........ 2,593,979 2,359,007 
Consumption, linters ..... 331,008 253,451 
Consumption 5 mo., incl. linters... 2,924,987 2,612,458 
Mill stevie: Det: Bist. oscFicswes 1,717,972 1,319,736 
Stocks in public storage Dee. 31.. 5,608,066 4,616,919 


Total stock U. S. Dee. 31........ 7.326.038 5,936,655 
Active spindles during Dee.......33,000,874 32,720,568 
While stocks in the United States are comparative.y 


large, as stated before, much of them is of low grades, 
otherwise offerings of white cotton would undoubtedly be 
free, whereas offerings of white cotton continue light, par- 
ticularly of staples of consequence, which command a 
big pren ium. 

The searcity of white cotton, even of tenderable grades, 
is noted in the small certificated stocks in the American 
markets, here only about 8,000 bales versus 109,- 


York 62.000 175.,- 


contract 


000 last year; in New about against 


000 one year ago. 
of the small certificated stock in the American 
the de- 


Because 


markets, and because of a sight improvement in 


uand for spots in the South of late, there has been much 
short covering in near positions the last couple of days, re 
sulting in a sharp advance in the market. As vet the tech- 
nical position of the market, as regards nearby deliveries, 
inability to in- 


New York. 


apparently remains strong owing to the 


crease the certificated stock loeally and in 


In celebration of fifty years of service to the textile in- 
dustry, and to mark its intimate connection with the indus- 
the “The Manu- 


facturer,” the first and one of the leading textile journals 


try during last half-century, Textile 
published in England, has issued a special Jubilee Number 
in which contributors, well known in their various branches 
of the trade, review the progress of the last 50 years. 

These articles take up the half-century’s progress in 
each subject separately, cotton manufacturing, wool manu- 
facturing, silk and linen and knitting being considered. 
In the section devoted to cotton manufacturing, separate 
articles prepared by experts outline the technical progress 
made during the past 50 years in cotton opening, combing, 
ring and mule spinning, sizing, weaving, winding, bleach- 
ete. 


ing, The publishers have incorporated in the Jubilee 


Number a comprehensive array of historical facts that 
should be invaluable as reference material on the subjects 
covered. “The Textile Manufacturer” is published by Em- 
mott & Co., Ltd. 65 King Street, Manchester, England, 
and the price of the Jubilee Number is five shillings per 


copy. 
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An Interesting Dyeing Machine. 

An ‘nteresting type of dyeing machine with submerged 
rollers made by the Textile Machine Works, Berlin, is be- 
ing marketed in this country by George W. Steiger, Textile 
42nd Street, New York 


City, being especially adapted to the requirements of the 


Machinery Associates, 11 East 
various vat colors. 

It is so arranged as to hold a large amount of liquor 
for indigo dyeing, since the indigo vat is used continuously. 
For the Indanthrene, Aigole, Helindone, Thioindigo, ete., 
the space for the liquor being much smaller. 

A general view of the machine is shown in the accom 
panying illustration, the principle being simple. One chiet 
feature pointed out by the manufacturers is that the mate- 
from one roller onto another, but is 


rial is not run off 


wound onto separate cylinders; the speed always remain- 
ing the same and the goods passing with slight tension 
from one cylinder to another. By means of a slight pres 
sure from a lever, the direction of the materia: is reversed 
as soon as one cylinder is full and the other empty. 

The regularity of the speed, it is stated, allows the 
liquor in the vessel to remain quiet and almost unmoved 


on the surfaee, it being explained that this eliminates un 




































necessary waste of reducing agents; also that this allows 


a greater speed and increased production. Special squeez 
ing rollers are used for securing penetration. 

In the large indigo machine a eylinder will hold 12 to 
14 pieces of 65 yards each of a medium cloth, and the dye 
ing of five to six lots daily can be secured, it is stated. 

For dark indigo dyeings where several reducing pass 
ages are necessary, the machine is fitted with a patented 
arrangement which permits the material to run below 
the surface of the liquor at the first turn and then, when. 
penetrated, to pass continuously through the liquor for two 
or more ends, for which purpose the continuous arrange 
ment is removable. If the material is dyed rolling, it is 
explained, the continuous dyeing cylinders rest in a hang 
ing position above the surface of the liquor, into which 
they are let down when in use. As a result of the even 
motion of the material, it is stated, the consumption of 
hydrosulphite is materially reduced. In order to enabk 
the padding of vat colors on the goods before their develop 
ment, a removable padding trough may be used for pad- 
ding the material with dye before development with the 


developing liquor. 
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WE BUILD 


EXHAUST OPENERS—-HOPPER BALE OPENERS — CRIGHTON OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS—SELF FEEDING OPENERS 
FEEDERS—COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS—ROVING WASTE OPENERS 
INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS—DRAWING FRAMES (Mechanical or Electrical Stop Motion) 
SLUBBING INTERMEDIATE and ROVING FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS 
(Band or Tape Driven) 


SPINDLES—-FLYERS—-FLUTED ROLLS 


Descriptive Bulletins sen 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


Southern Office, 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 
OR KNOW ABOUT 


ALLEN LITTLE has resigned his position as vice-pres- 
ident of the Georgia-Kineaid Mills, Griffin, Ga., to accept 
the agency of the Dwight Manufacturing Company, Ala- 
bama City, Ala. 

JoHN A. SWANSON, with the 


formerly connected 


Crompton Company, Crompton, R. I., has suceeeded Mr. 
Little as vice-president and general manager of the Geor- 
gia-Kineaid Mills, Griffin, Ga. 

Lewis H. Beck, formerly general superintendent of 
the Cochran Cotton Mills, Cochran and Hawkinsville, Ga., 
has become superintendent of The Griffin Manufacturing 
Company, Griffin, Ga. 

Howarp D. Townsend has been made superintendent 
of the Nokomis Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C., to sueceed 
John B. Wright. 
the Erianger Cotton Mills Company of Lexington, for 12 
He is at present 
the lower 


Mr. Townsend has been conneeted with 


years as superintendent of carding. 


state senator, and has also served a term in 


house of the North Carolina general assembly. : 

Henry B. Miuier recently became superintendent of 
the Cherry Cotton Mills, Florence, Ala. 
he has been superintendent of the Aponaug Manufactur- 


For some time 


ing Company, Koseuisko, Miss. 

C. B. LANIER, manager and superintendent of the Pied- 
mont Cotton Mills, Egan, Ga., is receiving the felicitations 
of his many friends upon the arrival of C. B., Jr., on De- 
cember 30th. 

CLARENCE O. 
Commerce of Charlotte, N. C., was the recipient of a hand- 
some new automobile which was presented to him on Jan- 
uary 11th by citizens of Charlotte as a token of apprecia 
tion of his services to the city. A. L. Byrd, chairman of 
the volunteer committee which raised the money for the 
automobile, made the formal presentation. 

Samue. H. Lanper, formerly assistant treasurer of the 
C., has been made president 


KESTER, secretary of the Chamber of 


Brogon Mills, Anderson, §. 
of the newly-organized Lad Lassie Mills, Anderson, 8. C. 
Other officers of the corporation are: James P. Gossett, 
chairman of the board of directors; E. P. Cofield, vice- 
president and general manager, and Ralph Gossett, sec- 
retary. 

L. J. Newporn has been elected president of the Kins- 
ton Cotton Mills, Kinston, N. C., and Thomas V. Moseley 
is treasurer, succeeding the late J. F. Taylor. 

R.-D. Stoan has succeeded R. O. Dietz in his position 
with the southern office and laboratory of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company, Charlotte, N. C. Mr. Dietz has 
formed an executive connection with the Portsmouth Fish- 
eries Company. 

S. M. Stoan, of Greenville, S, C., has been made South 
Carolina representative for the Carolina Specialty Com- 
pany, of Charlotte, N. C. 

Georce Grice has become superintendent of the Lola 
Manufacturing Company and Lola Gingham Mills, Stan- 


ley, N. C., 

JACOB STIREWALT has resigned as superintendent of the 
C., and C. 
D. MeDonald has resigned as superintendent of the Nor 


succeeding M. C. Kirksey. 

Brown Manufacturing Company, Concord, N. 
cott mills, Coneord, A. E. Kay, formerly with the Apple- 
ton Co., Lowell, Mass., has been made general superintend- 
ent of these mills. 

J. O. Brown has resigned as superintendent of the 
Greenville (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 

S. W. Rapp, superintendent of the Erlanger Cotton 
Mills Company, Lexington, N. C., will also act as assist- 
ant general manager of the Nokomis Cotton Mills, Lexing 
ton. 
mill, is the new president of the Nokomis company. 

G. F. 


ager of the C. 


Joe M. Gamewall, general manager of the Erlanger 


Luck, active vice-president and assistant man- 
H. Bacon Company, with headquarters at 
Loudon, Tenn., died recently, funeral services being con- 
ducted on December 20th at Loudon. 

Ropert Z. Cates, 71, president of the Arkwright (S. 
C.) Cotton Mils, died at his Spartanburg home on Jan 

Mr. Cates organ- 
1896, 


uary Ist following an extended illness. 
ized the Arkwright Cotton Mills in when he be- 
came president and manager, remaining in that capacity 
until his death. 

Epwarp E. ARNOLD, president of Arnold, Hoffman & 
Co., Ine., Providence, R. I., died on December 15th. 

AvuGust KLIPsTEIN, firm of A. 
stein and Co., New York City, died on Friday, January 


founder of the Klip 


8th, in his 78th year. Mr. Kiipstein, whose activities in 
the dyestuffs and chemical industries of the United States 
extended over a period of more than fifty years, was born 
in Germany in 1848. He came to America in 1871, soon 
establishing a dvyestuff and chemical business under the 
name of A. Klipstein. Foreseeing the importance thar 
dyestuffs must eventual:y assume in this country, he ob- 


he held 


Mr. Klipstein also ree- 


tained the ageney of Basle, Switzerland, which 
until 1920, when it was released. 
ognized that textile interests desired a common source of 
supplies for both colors and chemicals, and built up con- 
nections for a wide and varied line of chemicals such as 
users of dyestuffs might need. In 1894 the business of 
A. Kiipstein was transferred to the corporation A. Klip- 
stein & Company, under which name the business has op- 
erated since and will be continued. Mr. Klipstein’s busi- 
ness career in this country covered the entire history of the 
coal-tar dyestuff industry. A never-flagging energy, busi- 
ness ability and knowledge of dyestuffs on his part exerted 
a lasting influence upon the advancement of dyeing in 
this country. Prominent among his introductions was that 
of quebracho, which he finally established in 1885 as a 
tanning extract of genuine importance. He was a mem- 
ber, at the time of his death, of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, American Chemical Society, Chemists’ Club, and 


other organizations. 
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nu PONT 
UFZ 


Ponsol Red Violet RRNX Paste 


HIS latest addition to the Ponsol series, 
even in the palest of shades, possesses 
excellent dyeing and fastness properties. As 
a vat violet it is of particular interest, 
inasmuch as it is unaffected by either heat 


or moisture. 


Ready solubility, coupled with highly satis- 
factory penetration and level dyeing prop- 
erties permits its use on all types of ma- 


chines 
Ponsol Red Violet RRNX Paste is used to a 


considerable extent as a shading color of 
light pinks and mode shades 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CoO., INC. 


Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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HERE fine textiles are 
made. 
Where uniformity of product 
is the watchword. 
Where economical production 
is required; 
Where the utmost in shuttle 
service 1s demanded— 
You will find U S Shuttles. 
Let us send you samples of U S 
Shuttles and other U S Prod- 
ucts—give them a_ thorough 
trial in your mill—then make 
your decision. 


Largest 
Bobbin and Shuttle 
Manufacturers 


in the World 


US BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


Eight Factories Providence, R. I. 


FEBRUARY, 1926. 
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[Editor's Note.—For reasons which may be explained 
later, the article usually appearing on this page contains 
only one word this month. We have heard many very suc- 
cessful operating executives claim that some of the most 
valuable employees they have in their organizations are 
men they have disc harged for slight offenses and Jater re- 
instated. Why? 
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What Kind of an Audit 


Audits vary in quality and scope. The 
Quality depends upon the experience, abil- 
ity and application of the Auditor; the 
Scope is a matter of your instruction. 


Of course, Every Audit should be a De- 
tailed Audit—which is an expert and in- 
dependent study in detail of the items 
represented in mass by balance sheet fig- 
ures. It discloses the many important facts 
underlying the figures; verifies; clarifies. It 
brings to light avoidable leaks and waste; 
finds the flaws in accounting, in credit and 


for greater profits, and is free from qualified 
statements of balance sheet audit. 


The Balance Sheet Audit, in spite of 
obvious limitations, when properly made 
is more than a mere building up of state- 
ments from book figures without careful 
analysis and substantiation. 


The Balance Sheet Audit can be ordered 
with a specification calling for a partial 
Detailed Audit covering a period suffici- 
ently long to give at least a cross section of 
the business and a picture of actual condi- 
tions. 
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collection methods; points to possibilities 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS—SYSTEMS~—TAX SERVICE 


DENVER 

SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
ATLANTA 
JACKSON 





NEW ORLEANS 
DALLAS 
HOUSTON 
FORT WORTH 
SAN ANTONIO 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 
DAVENPORT 
INDIANAPOLIS 
sT. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY MIAMI 
OMAHA TAMPA 


DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
KALAMAZOO 
WHEELING 
CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
MEMPHIS 


PITTSBURGH 
YOUNGSTOWN 


BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON 
RICHMOND ERIE 
CLEVELAND AKRON 
CINCINNATI CANTON 
TOLEDO DAYTON 
COLUMBUS LOUISVILLE 


NEW YORK 
BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA 





ALL KINDS OF 
RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


Stowe & Woodward Company 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass., U. S. A. 


<=> THIS IS SATISFACTION— 


A special cleanser for Textile Mill Floors that 
is pure white, clean and absolutely free from 
eating properties—that dissolves grease and 
dirt instantly leaving the floors white and with- 


out scum, 
Mi CLEANSER SERVES You BEsT AND Costs You LEss. 


THE DENISON MFG. CO., : ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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= 
A WOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Practical Discussions by Cottons Readers 
On all varieties of Mill Subjects 


Kirschner Beaters and Speeds. 


Epiror Corron: 

I have recently heard some very unusual, not to say radi 
cal, views expressed about speed and settings for Kirseh 
ner carding beaters, and would like to hear what some of 
your commentators have to say about them. 

One superintendent said that for best results on 1 15/16- 
inch cotton, he recommended Kirschner beaters on the in- 
termediates and finishers to run at 1200 revolutions pe. 
minute. That is for a three-wing beater, which is equiva 
lent to 1800 revolutions for a two-blade beater. 


Another superintendent, running inch cotton, declared 


¢ 


that he used a carding beater set at 1/32 
feed rolls, and got better work that way than at any other 


inch from the 


setting. 

These two statements 
commonly accepted ideas on the matter that I think some 
of your readers might be able to comment interestingly o1 


are at such wide variance from 


them. Both of the men involved seemed to feel that their 


mills were in mighty good shape, everything running just 
about right, and there was no question in their minds about 
the correctness of their beater settings and speeds. 

The first statement was surprising to me in two ways. 
First, because I do not find a great many mills running on 
1 15/16-ineh cotton using carding beaters at all; and those 
that do, use them almost always on the finishers alone, and 
at a very low speed. Six hundred revolutions a minute 
would probably not be a bad average for beater speeds 
where carding beaters are run on 1 15/16-inch eotton, and a 
speed of twice that was certainly surprising. 

M. C. (Mass.) 


More Slack Selvage Discussion Requested. 


Epvitor Corton: 

I have read with a 
from “J. F. L. (Ala.)” 
Men Manage” department of December Corron, relative 
Having been an over 


great deal of interest the letter 


appearing in the “How Other 


to slack selvages on warper beams. 
seer of both warping and slashing for a good number of 
years and having read the discussions in Corron, which 
have always been most interesting, it was most natural that 
[ should feel disposed to comment, even though I have not 
been accustomed to entering into such discussions. 

Referring to the latter part of the letter from “J. I. 
L.,” he indicates that, assuming the spacings of the froat 
comb are absolutely perfect, slack varn at the selvages will 
be a thing of the past. 

I would like here to say that this was tried by the 
writer ten years ago, and, I know, has been tried by others 
with very little suecess. At one mill at which I was em- 
ployed, we even took out all our ordinary straight combs 
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We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or 
letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 


unless so endorsed. This department is open to all 


and replaced them witl 
had sl 


able thi 


even then we 
every concei\ 


sides. 
] 


Any method suggested b: 


would have a tendeney to elimi 


preciated and 4 


J. R. (Mass 


would be muel 


these slack selvages, 


an immediate tria 


Thread Laps in Spinning. 
Epiror Corton : 
In reading the different answers 
“Bert (RB. 1.)” in the Septen ber 
ing “laps” on the front steel rollers 


brings to mind the fact that sometin 


to replace a number of leather toy 


’ 1 
this would 


room, and thinking that 
of our front rolls replaced with ne 
gan by putting all newly covered 
and placing the other ones in as bael 


considerable increase 


found a 


spinning over what had been 


watching, we found that the newl) 


cause of this, so we decided to rur 


in the baek stands awhile and tl 


front, as they were needed, as the o1 


ues —e Pete 
his method worked ve 


went bad. 
are now breaking in our newly e@ 
This 


and 


fives the a chances 


stands. 


smoothness evenness, in thickness 


causes the roving to draft more even! 


hood of unevenness by the variation of 
that happen to be in the covering of th 

Of course this may sound very erratic 
tain unevenness occurs in the top rolls of the spinni 
that this should ot be. Neverthe less, 
mill roller covering shop, and even with tl 


not to put out anything but perfect rolls 


’” Pee 


Regarding the “licking” or “stickin 
the spinning, there are a number of reasons for thi 


being the same as those given to “Bert (R. I.).’ 


due to the temperature of the rolls, and 
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‘Geo-pine 


( fubflooring and 


timbers 


The construction of bleachery floors has Wolman Salts 
ceased to be a vexing problem to the mill Treatment for 
engineer. Nowadays he specifies Creo-pine Mill Timbers 
Sub-flooring and eliminates floor troubles Requiring Paint 
for all time. 


After a thorough and painstaking investiga- 


6 ic 5 > ~ n tion of the merits of Toxic Salts Impregna- 
The picture above shows the new Thomas- tion treatments for Timbers requiring paint, 


7 ‘ ‘ we have equipped our Atlanta plant to pro- 
ton Bleachery at Thomaston, Georgia. duce timbers by the formula and process of 
. the Wolman Salts Treatment. 


Robert & Co., Engineers, Atlanta, Georgia. 
This formula was discovered and first used 
, P ° " in Europe in 1904. Its use has been contin- 
Your architect or engineer has used Creo- uously successful since that time. Timbers 
treated by this process can be painted. It 


pine. Ask his advice about its economy and is clean and odorless. It may be planed and 
- manufactured after treatment. It is fire 


rahilitw ; rn ft] . retardant. It withstands dry rot, prevalent 
durability, either for new construction or Rony ret gig sag Rl. Bese A agg 2 


replacement. Se lakes ye eee 


SOUTHERN Woop PRESERVING Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Treating Planis EAsT Point, GA.,and CHATTANOOGA,TENX. 


Jales Offices: 


NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA <+ PITTSBURG . BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND + CHICAGO ~*- TOLEDO - CHARLOTTE,N.C. 
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change the travelers to suit all of these difficulties, but we 
can strike a happy medium and closely watch the ailments 
of the steel and top rollers. Too much oiling, too much 
dampness, ete., all have their place in the cause of the yarn 
lapping around the steel rollers, but ordinarily, this diffi- 
culty should be very quickly discovered and remedied. We 
often look for the larger things when seeking to correct 
difficulties when in fact it may be something very small. 
5y Baier (G4) 





A Ball Bearing Rocker Shaft Box. 


Epitor Corron : 

I am sending you a photograph of a new kind of rocker- 
shaft box for looms which will probably interest some of 
your readers who have had the usual troubles with the rock- 
er-shaft and boxes. 

The two views show the box assembled, and the parts 
that go to make it up. It consists of a east iron mounting, 
with a specially designed ball bearing pressed into it. The 
mounting fits on the loom in the same manner as the pres- 
ent plain boxes, and the bearing, which has an extended 
inner raceway, can be fastened seeurely to the shaft with 
he set screw shown in the pieture. 
This 


only costs about the same as new plain boxes and 


makes a simple and inexpensive arrangement 
wl ie] 
a new rocker-shaft, and if the rocker-shaft has never been 
you can turn it when you put on this ball-bearing- 
serew will press down on the woi-flat 


and hold the good side to the bottom of 


turned, 
box, and the set 
side of the shaft 
the bearing race, so that the old shaft will do as well as a 
new one. 

The box is greased with a tip like that used on auto- 
mobiles, where the grease is foreed in under considerable 
pressure, and of course the box is always sure to be com- 
pletely filled with grease every time the gun is used on it. 
Keeping oil in them has always been one of the main trou- 
bles with rocker-shaft boxes, and then too, starch from the 
warps falls down on them, and some starch gets in the oil 
holes and around the edges of the bearings, and it works 
into the bearings and stops up the oil holes. This ball 
bearing is fixed so that nothing much could get in it from 
the outside, even if it was not full of grease, and when it is 
packed full of grease under pressure until the grease 
squirts out around the shaft, anything that might be trying 
to work its way in would be pushed out again, and the 
box will stay full of good, clean grease. 

As I said before, this is a special ball bearing that was 
gotten up with the idea of making a bearing that was 
strong enough to stand the work, and still be cheap enough 
to go on a loom at a price a man could easily afford to 


pay. Ball bearings like those used on picker beaters and 
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fans, and on cards and spinning frames are so expensive 


that you could hardly afford to buy boxes equipped with 


them for looms. So this bearing is made with a machine 


finish instead of a grinding finish like they give the high- 
speed bearings, and it only costs about a fourth as much 

. > " - L - 
as the other kind, but for such slow speed work as a rocker- 


to put 


shaft this bearing works all right and is economical 
in. 
There probably is not a mill using automatie looms that 


does not have more or less bother these rocker-shaft 


boxes, and almost anvone running 


seeing something that 


interested in 
for rocker-shafts. 


Grinds Wire in Bobbin Cleaner. 


Envitor Corron: 


“How Other 


seen discussed 1n 


One subject I have not 
Men Manage” 
as you know, in 


is that of the Termaco bobbin cleaner. This 


use in a great many 


machine is, 
mills throughout the United States and abroad, and is un 
1 and, I say, all 


WOTkK 


doubtedly a great saver of time and 


due praise and respects to 


There is one questior 


users 0 


hke to see some op nions from other practical 


machine, not in the spirit of criticism of the machine, 


rather to present to your re experiences of mill 


question ether anyone else 


men in operating it. My 


der fillet in the 


has found any necessity 
machine, and if so, how 
iuthority on 


snort 


I was informed a 
this matter, that 
satisfactory results, but having 


1 clothing would 


unground always give 


yroved the opposite, in my 


own opinion, I could not agree with him. When our ma 


chine was new, and everything was adjusted for roving 
bobbins which were partly covered with about one layer 
of roving, all went well. About three weeks afterward, 
however, I noticed imperfect stripping of the waste on the 
bobbin, and naturally I resorted to the leather straps pro- 


vided to hold the cylinder, and tightened these somewhat, 


taking them up considerably in order to strip the bobbins 
o 


But I made a mistake. I found unpleasant looking 
which ended mv 


clean. 
scratches on 
idea of strap adjustments. 
bidden measure” and resolved 


I did this by removing one of the bars on the 


the surface of the bobbins, 
Then I decided upon the 
fillet. 


“for- 
to grind that 
bobbin 
carrier and reversing the direction of the cylinder, hold- 
ing a hand strickle as level and as firm as possible with 
the cylinder running at full speed. I put an edge on the 
wire and it performed the work excellently and to my satis- 


faction when IT tried it again with the same kind of roving, 
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WiLS Camm TERS 
BOBBINS & SHUTTLES 
for the TEXTILE TRADE 


wp 
TRADE Fax MARK 
‘8 
A 4 


Telegrams ie Oe 
Nugget Sf 3 A.B.C. A.1 
Liverpool Ne & Marconi 


“ 68 
Highest Awards 
Including 
8 


Grands Prix 


CARDROOM TUBES, 

RING BOBBINS, 

WINDING BOBBINS, 
PIRNS, &c., &c. 


~ LARGEST MAKERS IN THE WORLD 


WILSON BROS. BOBBIN CO., Ltd. 
& at Todmorden Garston’ LIVERPOOL, 


ENGLAND 
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proving, to my mind, that grinding is necessary from 
time to time. 

I am more convinced on this point because I know that 
the surface of the wire fillet continually receives unequal 
work as the waste on the bobbins is not always in contact 
with the same portion of fillet at the same time, and there- 
‘ore it is possible that parts of the fillet hardly deal with 
the waste roving, while other sections are overworked. 
Hence the necessity of at least levelling up the wire sur- 
face on the cylinder. Of course this levelling or truing up 
f the wire surface cannot be accomplished by hand stric- 

le grinding, as our friends well know, but it may interest 
hem to learn that I have designed a device for this pur- 
pose which I hope to put into use after securing patent 


ghts for it. 
I am interested to know if other mill men have had the 


xperience I have mentioned, and I would like to know 
their opinions concerning the grinding of the fillet. It 
seems to me that if this eylinder fillet does not require 
grinding, the eylinders must be covered with unground 
clothing when they are made, and by the way, this is news 
to me, if the clothing manufacturers are making it this 
vay, because I understand that the fillet is always ready 
for use on the cards or other machines. So it seems to me 
that ground clothing is used on these machines, in the 
first place, and even if used clothing was employed, this 
would have to be trued up, and there is only the mechanical 
way of accomplishing this operation. I hope some of the 
readers of “How Other Men Manage” will enter into a 
disenssion of this point. It is prebably one which many do 
not understand or trouble about, but I have found that I 
can increase the value and efficiency of a valuable and effi- 
ent machine in the manner described. 
Me iy ae G.I) 
Bleaching and Finishing Colored Shirting. 
Epitor Corron: 

[ have received a sample of a bleached colored shirting 
from a fellow finisher lately, and he requests that I should 
answer him in the columns of “How Other Men Manage,” 
as to how this is usually finished, and the commonly used 
practice in handling such goods at other mills. In order 
to make the answer more intelligible to your readers, 
they may know what I am talking about, I will give an 
analysis of the sample. 

In the first place, he mentions no width, weight, length, 
ste., and sends no particulars—just a small sample— 
therefore my answer must be of a general character. The 
goods are made on a dobby loom, and are light, say about 
30s warp and 26s filling, and the pattern is about as fol- 
lows: 

Warp. 
White, ‘single. 
Black, double 
White, single 
Blue, double 
White, single. 
Blue, double. 
White, double. 
Blue, 2 x 2. 
White, double. 
Blue, double. 
White, single 
Blue, double. 
White, single. 
Black, double 
White, single 
White, double 
Pilling. 

All White, single 
On each of the 40 white places—about two inches in 


bo 


toe De btm NNR PO 


distance from each other—is a head of a rose or some 
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Typical of many hospital 


Hospital 
Partitions 


ESIDES such standard products as 

toilet, office, and mill partitions, 
Sanymetal makes a specialty of partitions 
for public and plant hospitais. 

Ward partitions, cubicles, screens, etc., 
call for highly specialized production, and 
Sanymetal has for years supplied this de- 
mand for leading public and industrial 


hospitals. 


Our bulletin No. 16 describes and il- 
lustrates latest developments in hospital 
partition work. Ask for it. 


Sanymetal Products are: Partitions 
for toilets, showers, dressing rooms, 
urinals. Partitions for office and 
factories Metal doors, sereens and 
wainscot Sany 1 Gravity Roller 


Hinges Write for 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 
1711 Urbana Rd. Cleveland, O. 


TRADE MARK Toilet and Office 


PARTITIONS 





Western Representative: 
John S. Gage 

8 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


pa = — “CENTRIFUGA 


EXTRACTORS 


= eee 


Cc : - 
TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS = 4 Estapiisheo 1852. Troy. N.Y. 


— 


New York Office, 30 Church St. 


Southern Representative: San Francisco Representative: 
Fred H. White B. M. Pilhashy 
Independence Building Merchants Exchange Building 


Charlotte, N. C. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Canadian Representative: 

W. J. Westaway Co. 

Westaway Bldg., Hamilton, Ont. 
275 Craig West, Montreal, P. Q. 
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such flower—it must be remembered that all of these fig- 
ures are guess-work and not infallible. 

In the first place, the goods must be woven in the grey 
and then bleached, where they will lose probably three 
inches in width. They may be boiled if soda ash is used, 
or run at width; at any rate the colors must be fast and 
the bleaching quick and mild. They must then be dried 
on the cylinders and when coo! are filled and dried on the 
starching range—i.e., starch mangle and dryer—with the 
following mixture: Potato starch, 50 pounds; oleine oil, 114 
gallons; Ultramarine blue, ten per cent, one pint; water 
to make 100 gallons when boiled. Boil for ten minutes. 

After fillg, stretching and drying on the range men- 
tioned, the cloth is ailowed to cool. It is then conditioned 
on the damping frame and allowed to lie’ for two hours, 
after which it is cold swiss calendered on a five-bowled 
compound lever calender, using heavy pressure. The cloth 
is then ready for making up, ete. These goods, like his 
sample, are probably as follows in construction: Length, 
120 yards; width, 34 inches; counts per 14 square inch, 20 
x20; weight, 26 pounds; finished width, 31 inches. 

There is also another way in which shirtings are finish- 
ed at some places—these, however, are Oxfords, in which 
the filling is doubled. Following are the particulars of the 
goods in the loom: Length, 60 yards; width, 29 inches; 
counts per 14-inch, 24 x 11 (in which the 11 is double); 
weight, 11% pounds; finished width, 2814 inches (2 x 2 
weave) and these are unbleached. 

After weaving, the cloth is conditioned on the damping 
machine and allowed to lie for two hours. It is afterward 
glazed on a three-bowled dead set calender, using a medium 
pressure and a high pressure, after this it is ready to make 
up. No starch. In many places, fine shirtings, 21 x 22, 
ete., are first mangled through cold water, dried over dry 
cans, beetled for 30 minutes at each end, starched on a 
two-bowled mang’e, calendered and made up or folded. 
Starched and ealendered as described. 

It must always be remembered that Epsom and Glau- 
ber’s salts are now used largely as a finishing substance on 
all kinds of shirtings, and that there are many ways of get- 
ting at the finish required, but all amount to the same thing, 
which in the case of shirtings means—fill well, a good co‘or 
and feel, and little or no finish. 

I would advise this man, and others interested, to read 
the article, “Finishing Woven Dress Goods,” on page 171 
of the December number of Corton, which contains some 
points not mentioned herein. ContriBuTOR No, 3245. 


The Cause of a Carding Difficulty. 


Epitor Corton : 

In the November number of Corron I note a question 
by “C. B, T. (S. C.)” concerning his difficulty with an old 
Whitin card, stating that he would like to know what causes 
a portion of the stock to roll and drop between the arch 
and cylinder, and in reply I wish to say that there are 
many causes for this evil; (1) the sheet of lap being too 
wide; (2) worn licker-in teeth on the ends of the licker-in 
caused by the sheet of lap being doubled by the lap guide. 
The space at this point allows the cotton to be taken up in 
a matted state which escapes to the arch and is taken down 
by the cylinder; (3) too great a distance between the toe 
of each flat, which cannot be remedied. 


Wasu (R. I.) 
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LAZENBY 
FILLING 
WINDERS 


HE filling produced on the Winder above 

contains 100% to 200% more yarn than 

a spinning frame can put into the shuttle. 
This means fewer shuttle changes, less waste 
and increased loom production. 


The action of winding serves as an inspection 
to the yarn and spinning defects are discovered 
before they getinto the cloth. Spinning is more 
flexible and spinning production increased. 
Better cloth is produced because the filling is 
put onto the bobbin under even tension, and it 
comes off the same way. 


These are a few reasons why you should in- 
vestigate LAZENBY Winders for your work. A 
testwind Report will put all the fasts before you, 
and such a Report costs nothing, 


F. A. Lazenby & Co. 


Incorporated 


416 Key Highway 
BALTIMORE -- MARLYAND 


a 


Has your Filling 
been Testwound? 


Canadian 
Representative 
Cc. M. CUDLIP 
35 Robinson St. 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Southern 
Representative 


W. A. KENNEDY 
1106 Johnson Building 
CHARLOTTE, N.C, 
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Vacuum Versus Roller Stripping on Cards. 


Epiror Corron: 
A.B ip 


December Corton, discussing the relative merits of vacuum 


There was an interesting letter from “T. 


and roller stripping, and perhaps the most unusual feature 
was the omission of any reference to the difference in value 
of vacuum and eylinder strips. I have talked to a great 
many men about this matter of stripping with different sys- 
tems, and those either opposed to vacuum stripping, or at 
Jeast lukewarm in their approval of it, have invariably com- 
mented on the lower value of vacuum strips as a big argu- 
ment against that form of stripping. Since “T. A. B.” 
fails to mention this, he must use his own strips. 

I understand that the makers of the vacuum stripping 
system have changed their piping arrangements so as to 
eliminate the kinking and wadding of strips. Larger pipes, 
and longer curves on the turns are claimed as cures for 
this trouble, but of course it costs a lot to change a mill 
now equipped with the old style piping. I have heard a 
lot of men complain of the same trouble “T. A. B.” men- 
tions in connection with vacuum stripping, but most of 
them put the damage to the strips at the head of the list 
I know one man, operating a large yarn mill, who does 

use any of his own card room waste except roving, and 


not I 
He claims 


who garnets his vacuum strips before selling. 
simply by opening these strips at a nominal cost, he 
I know an- 


thal 
idds four or five cents a pound to the value. 
mill 

the 


ther where the vacuum system has been discarded 


because management claims the loss on the sale of the 
strips is too great. 
mentions are al] mechanieal; 


ga. a lg 


the only possible economie point being damage to the cloth- 


The points that 


ing. He will have a lot of company in his beliefs, as many 
Here, as in so many 


carders hold exactly similar views. 
other mill questions, a lot depends on what the mill is 
making, and what sort of stock they use. A mill using 


good cotton, carding lightly, and stripping often, will not 
have as much trouble with failure to get clean stripping 
grade cotton 


with the vacuum as will a mill running low 
or waste, carding heavily, and allowing the clothing to get 
pretty well loaded before stripping. A mill carding good 
stock lightly, and not stripping very often, is not as likely 
to have trouble with the vacuum loosening up the clothing 
as will a mill that has to drag matted cotton and trash out 
of a well loaded cylinder. A mill running low grade stock 
that is liable to contain oily waste, is certain to have trou- 
be with vacuum stripping. 

Most mills using a vacuum system will regularly strip 
at intervals with the roller, or will run a burnishing roll 
through the clothing to take out the little seed and motes 
that the vacuum missed, and to polish off the wires where 
they have an accumulation of oil or the waxy content of 
the cotton itself. Very few will go from grinding to grind- 
ing without the use of a roll of some kind. 

The two great arguments against the roller for strip- 
ping are dustiness and damage to the clothing from fac- 
ing caused by not having the roll running up to speed in 
stripping. The first complaint has been eliminated in those 
systems using a roller, but employing a pipe to carry away 
the dust and fly, or the strips as well. The seeond trouble 
rests entirely on the grade of help employed in stripping. 
Careless strippers will let their brushes get in bad shape, 
and will let the bands get slack so that the brush will not 


run fast enough. 
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There can be little doubt that a properly stripped card 
will be cleaner where a roller is used than if vacuum is em- 
ployed. And by saying “properly stripped” I mean that 
the job has been done in either case as well as it can be 
done with the method used. 

“Wash” champions the vacuum method, and “T. A. B.” 
the brush. Both would have many adherents if a poll 
could be taken. But if both of them would state just what 
stock they use, how often they strip, and whether they use 
their strips themselves, it will be easier to see perhaps why 
each favors the system he does. 

The only cases I have known where vacuum systems have 
been discarded were those where strips were sold, and the 
market price of vacuum strips was so much below that of 
brush strips that the mill felt it uneconomical to use the 
vacuu;n system. I have heard a number of men make the 
same criticisms of the vacuum that “T. A. B.” makes, but 
none of them has discarded the vacuum on those grounds. 
Perhaps “T. A. B.’s” letter may evoke some further argu- 


ment on the subject. L. M. (Mass.) 


Epitor Oorron : 

In the “How Other Men Manage” section of the Decem- 
ber number of Corron I notice a diseussion on ecard strip- 
ping and there seems to be a difference of opinion as to 
which is the better way, namely, by vacuum or with the 
stripper roller. 

From my experience, will say that the vacuum stripper 
is the practical way to strip a card. But it is not a good 
policy to do away with the original stripping brush; I have 
found it necessary to use it about once a week in order 
to clean the card wire thoroughly of the small motes and 
dirt that accumulate and wedge in between the teeth of 
the clothing. If the cotton being used is very trashy this 
stripping brush or roller should be used twice a week, say 
on Wednesday and Saturday, which makes two strippings 
with the roller to flip out all motes and seed that become 
wedged in the face of the clothing and which the vacuum 
is not strong enough to draw out. In this way, the strip- 
ping can be done without having to put on an extra man. 
The card hands can double up for one stripping over, or the 
oiler and the regular stripper can strip around twice a week 
without extra expense. 

In regard to bad ends on the stripper roller, this is im- 
portant and it should be kept in good repair. Bad ends 
on the roller are due to bumping the roller against the 
door or coiler head of the card in taking it out of the stands 
or putting it in the stands to strip. Those doing the strip- 
ping should be cautioned not to bump the roller in transit. 

Another very important thing in using a stripping roller 
is to be sure that the stands in which it lies while stripping 
the cylinder and doffer are in the right position so as not 
to allow the teeth on the brush to penetrate the cylinder 
and doffer wire too deep or too shallow. These stands 
should be set up so that the point of the wire of the stripper 
brush will clear the foundation of the clothing about 1/32 
inch. I have found that it is a good idea to have a shaft 
with two bearings that can be placed in the stripper stands 
with a half wheel the diameter desired to slide back and 
forth on this shaft, and use a 5/1000-inch gauge between 
the face of this wheel and the face of the cylinder so as to 
get the proper setting for the stripper roll.. This wheel 
can have a %-inch face and the diameter should be the 
right size to allow the stripping roller to imbed its teeth 
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The Franklin Package 


= Why It Saves Money for the 
Flat Braid Industry. 


JHE FRANKLIN PROCESS of yarn dyeing i 


the braiding mill of moderate size that does not find it 
profitable to prepare its yarn for braiding 


sa boon t 


quiller system. 
Yarn dyed by the Franklin Pro is returned o1 
Franklin Packages. They will deliver by rotation 
Cirectly to bobbins, thus eliminating the extra winding operation 
necessary with skein-dyed yarns. 

This method of preparing braider bobbins compares favorably in 
cost with the quiller metod, when yarns of low breaking strength 
are used, because there is less tension on yarn running from Franklin 
Packages. When one end breaks on a Franklin Package, only on 


spinle is stopped. On a quiller, if one end breaks the whole 378 


OFFICES spindles are stopped. 
Main office and plant at More than that, the Franklin Package gives you better dyeing 
Providence, R. I. complete penetration, more permanent shades, less shrinkage, n 
Branch plant at Philadelphia tangling or felting—a better product. If you buy your yarns fror 


e us on Franklin Tubes, we can offer an additional advantage, tha 
Southern Franklin Process 


Company 
at Greenville, S. C. Interested? Get the complete story from our 
Franklin Process—Its Contribution to the Textile Indu 


will forward a copy on request. 


buying net weight. 


New York Office 
66 Leonard Street 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Dyers of cotton, woolen, worsted, jute, hemp and linen yarns and silk noils, 


also yarn spinners and manufaéturers of glazed yarns. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Commission Dyeing of Yarn in the Wound Form 
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Vacuum Versus Roller Stripping on Cards. 


Epitor Corron: 
BB” a 


December Corton, discussing the relative merits of vacuum 


There was an interesting letter from “T. A. 


and roller stripping, and perhaps the most unusual feature 
was the omission of any reference to the difference in value 
of vacuum and eylinder strips. I have talked to a great 
many men about this matter of stripping with different sys- 
tems, and those either opposed to vacuum stripping, or at 
Jeast lukewarm in their approval of it, have invariably com- 
ower value of vacuum strips as a big argu- 
Since “T. A. B.” 


own strips. 


mented on the 
ment against that form of stripping. 
use his 


fails to mention this, he must 


I understand that the makers of the vacuum stripping 
their piping arrangements so as to 
eliminate the kinking and wadding of strips. Larger pipes, 
are claimed as cures for 


system have changed 
and longer curves on the turns 
course it costs a lot to change a mill 
have heard a 


this trouble, but of 
now equipped with the old style piping. I 


lot of men complain of the same trouble “T. ‘A. B.” men- 


with vacuum stripping, but most of 


tions in connection 


them put the damage to the strips at the head of the list 


I know one man, operating a large yarn mill, who does 


not use any of his own card room waste except roving, and 


who garnets his vacuum strips before selling. He claims 


that simply by opening these strips at a nominal cost, he 


ile 
ulds four or five cents a pound to the value. I know an- 
other where the vacuum system has been discarded 


mill 
because the management c!aims the loss on the sale of the 
strips is too great. 

The 


the only possible economic point being damage to the ecloth- 


points that “T. A. B.” mentions are all mechanical; 


g. He will have a lot of company in his beliefs, as many 


carders hold exactly similar views. Here, as in so many 


other mill questions, a lot depends on what the mill is 


making, and what sort of stock they use. A mill using 


good cotton, carding lightly, and stripping often, will not 

much trouble with failure to get clean stripping 
vacuum as will a mill running low grade cotton 
carding heavily, and allowing the clothing to get 


A mill earding good 


or waste, 
pretty well loaded before stripping. 
stoek lightly, 
to have trouble with the vacuum loosening up the clothing 


and not stripping very often, is not as likely 


as will a mill that has to drag matted cotton and trash out 


of a well loaded cylinder. A mill running low grade stock 


that is liable to contain oily waste, is certain to have trou- 


be with vacuum stripping. 
Most mills using a vacuum system will regularly strip 


at intervals with the roller, or will run a burnishing roll 
through the clothing to take out the little seed and motes 


vacuum missed, and to polish off the wires where 


accumulation of oil or the waxy content of 


that the 
they have an 
the cotton itself. Very few will go from grinding to grind- 
ing without the use of a roll of some kind. 

The two great arguments against the roller for strip- 
ping are dustiness and damage to the clothing from fac- 
ing caused by not having the roll running up to speed in 
stripping. The first complaint has been eliminated in those 
systems using a roller, but employing a pipe to carry away 
the dust and fly, or the strips as well. The second trouble 
rests entirely on the grade of help employed in stripping. 
Careless strippers will let their brushes get in bad shape, 
and will let the bands get slack so that the brush will not 


run fast enough. 
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There can be little doubt that a properly stripped card 
will be cleaner where a roller is used than if vacuum is em- 
ployed. And by saying “properly stripped” I mean that 
the job has been done in either case as well as it can be 
done with the method used. 

“Wash” champions the vacuum method, and “T. A. B.” 
the brush. Both would have many adherents if a poll 
could be taken. But if both of them would state just what 
stock they use, how often they strip, and whether they use 
their strips themselves, it will be easier to see perhaps why 
each favors the system he does. 

The only cases I have known where vacuum systems have 
been discarded were those where strips were sold, and the 
market price of vacuum strips was so much below that of 
brush strips that the mill felt it uneconomical to use the 
vacuum; system. I have heard a number of men make the 
same criticisms of the vaeuum that “T. A. B.” makes, but 
none of them has discarded the vacuum on those grounds. 
Perhaps “T. A. B.’s” letter may evoke some further argu- 


ment on the subject. L. M. (Mass. ) 


Evrror Corron : 

In the “How Other Men Manage” section of the Decem- 
ber number of Corron I notice a discussion on card strip- 
ping and there seems to be a difference of opinion as to 
which is the better way, namely, by vacuum or with the 
stripper roller. 

From my experience, will say that the vacuum stripper 
is the practical way to strip a card. But it is not a good 
policy to do away with the original stripping brush; I have 
found it necessary to use it about once a week in order 
to clean the ecard wire thoroughly of the small motes and 
dirt that accumulate and wedge in between the teeth of 
the clothing. If the cotton being used is very trashy this 
stripping brush or roller should be used twice a week, say 
on Wednesday and Saturday, which makes two strippings 
with the roller to flip out all motes and seed that become 
wedged in the face of the clothing and which the vacuum 


In this way, the strip- 


is not strong enough to draw out. 
ping can be done without having to put on an extra man. 
The card hands can double up for one stripping over, or the 
oiler and the regular stripper can strip around twice a week 
without extra expense. 

In regard to bad ends on the stripper roller, this is im- 
portant and it should be kept in good repair. Bad ends 
on the roller are due to bumping the roller against the 
door or coiler head of the card in taking it out of the stands 
in the stands to strip. Those doing the strip- 


or putting 
to bump the roller in transit. 


it 
ping should be cautioned not 
Another very important thing in using a stripping roller 


is to be sure that the stands in which it lies while stripping 
the cylinder and doffer are in the right position so as not 
to allow the teeth on the brush to penetrate the cylinder 


and doffer wire too deep or too shallow. These stands 


should be set up so that the point of the wire of the stripper 
brush will clear the foundation of the clothing about 1/32 
inch. I have found that it is a good idea to have a shaft 
with two bearings that ean be placed in the stripper stands 
with a half wheel the diameter slide back and 
forth on this shaft, and use a 5/1000-inch 
the face of this wheel and the face of the cylinder so as to 
get the proper setting for the stripper roll. This wheel 
can have a ¥%-inch face and the diameter should be the 
right size to allow the stripping roller to imbed its teeth 


desired to 
gauge between 
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Flat Braid Industry. 


JHE FRANKLIN PROCESS of yarn dyeing is a boon t 
the braiding mill of moderate size that 
profitable to prepare its yarn for brai 
quiller system. 
Yarn dyed by the Franklin Pre $i 
Franklin Packages. They will deliver 
Cirectly to bobbins, thus eliminating the extra winding operation 
necessary with skein-dyed yarns, 
This method of preparing braider bobbins compare 
cost with the quiller met‘od, when yarns of low breaking strength 
are used, because there is less tension on yarn running f-om Franklin 
Packages. When one end breaks on a Franklin Package, only 
spin“le is stopped. On a quiller, if one end breaks the whole 
spindles are stopped. 
More than that, the Franklin Package gives you 
complete penetration, more permanent shades. 
tangling or felting—a better product. If you buy your \ 
us on Franklin Tubes, we can offer an additional ad 
buying net weight. 
Interested? Get the complete story from 
Franklin Process—Its Contribution to the Textile 
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OSSESSING every requirement that makcs up an ideal manufacturing loca- 
tion, the city of Charlotte offers unlimited opportunities tor textile industries. 
Mining and agriculture are also extensively and successtully developed in the 
surrounding section. Prosperity and contentment prevail throughout. 
Below are some of the reasons why you should choose Charlotte as the site tor 


your new plant: 


LOCATION The center of the South's 


greatest textile manufact- 
uring area—In the world-famed Piedmont 
section, in the heart of the Carolinas. 
Charlotte is surrounded by a farming sec- 
tion of wonderful productivity and a ter- 
tory dotted with hundreds of prosperous 
industrial enterprises. 


CLIMATE. No other locality on this 


continent is so favored by 
climatic conditions—Charlotte has an 
equable, temperate climate the year 
around. Interference with production by 
inclement weather is unheard of. 
POWER A ssuper-abundance of hydro- 
electric power has been devel- 
oped—600,000 horsepower—available at 
cheap rates. Greater developments will 
meet the demands of expanding industry 


—there will never be the possibility of a 
power shortage. 


| ABOR No better labor conditions exist 
in America—Textile enterpri- 
ses seeking a location free from the wor- 


ries of labor unrest will find it in Char- 
lotte. There is a plentiful supply of 
American white labor, thrifty, capable, 
loyal, untouched by unsettling propa- 
ganda. 


TRANSPORTATION Four trunk line 


railroads radiate 
in eight directions from Charlotte provid- 
ing mills and factories unexcelled trans- 
portation facilities for distribution of prod- 
ucts at favorable rates to domestic markets 
and convenient seaports. Terminal facil- 
ities are available for handling 3,400 car 
loads daily. A network of hard surfaced 
roads offer ideal conditions for motor 
transportation. 


MATERIALS The whole section tribu- 


tary to Charlotte:abounds 
in natural resources, mineral, forest and 
agricultural, offering a wide variety of 
raw materials. Building materials in 
quantity are found in the immediate vicin- 
ity—Cotton grows to the very doors of 
the mills. 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Charlotte, N. C. 





Complimentary copy wi.l = 
be mailed upon request 
Merely write our En- 
gineering Department 
for \Nrelsen Survey 
No. 13. 


150% Net Return 
Secured by 12000 Spindle Mil 


Mill executives of some of the smaller mills have 
seriously questioned whether a Termaco Roving Bobbin 
Cleaner might be profitable for them though in larger 
mills it had been proved to pay for itself more than 
three times a year. 


To obtain exact data, an engineering organization, the 
A. C. Nielson Company, was retained to make an ex- 
haustive investigation of costs and savings where 2 
Termaco was installed in a 12,00 spindle mill. 


This survey by its certified facts and figures shows an 
annual net return of 130% on the cost of a Termaco was 
secured by the 12,000 spindle mill. 


Not as remarkable a return as that of 514° secured by 
a 44,000 spindle mill, but a showing that definitely dem- 
onstrates the economic importance of the Termaco to 
mills of even less than 12,000 spindles. 


Executives of all mills using roving bobbins will find 
this new survey gives detailed information of savings 
which can be effected by a Termaco that will be of 
special interest to them. 


WING SIINISOO VID NN) Qe iste 
vlotte, North Carolina | 
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to the right depth and not scratch the face or foundation 
of the clothing. 

If the proper vacuum is kept up in the vacuum tank and 
the vacuum pump is in good condition, it is no trouble to 
get good results from the vacuum stripper and save money 
for the company, as one operative can do the stripping, 
but, on the other hand, without the vacuum stripper an 
extra card stripper is necessary, which means about $2.50 
a day extra added to the payroll, which would eventually 


pay for the installation of the vacuum stripper, to say 


nothing of the difference in price of the strippings when 
sold, as they are much cleaner, having practically no dust 
in them, 

I do not think the suction from the air nozzle is detri- 
mental to the clothing unless the clothing is already in a 
condition where it needs redrawing. 

There are a number of things that will cause the cloth- 
ing on a cylinder or doffer to become loose, among them 
being heavy earding with a close setting, and the screen 
heat from a small choke around the 


rubbing. Exeessive 


- 4 


arch or door of the ecard sufficient to heat the rim of the 


loose. Too deep a 


evlinder will cause the tail ends to get 
setting of the stripper brush will cause the clothing to 
come loose. In a very damp climate, where a real close card 
setting and heavy carding is being done, the vacuum could 
be sufficient to cause the clothing to raise and rub, making 
what are called “blisters.” L. F. J. (Ata.) 
Epiror Corron: 

There are arguments pro and con on roller stripping and 
vacuum stripping. 

Roller stripping will keep the hook off the wires insur- 
A roller that 
good condition will strip 
clean all the way across cylinder and doffer. However, a 
that his stands are 


ing against fibers and trash clinging to them. 


is cared for and has its ends in 


erinder must be very careful and see 
not too deep, as I have seen new fillet ruined by stripping 
rollers where the stands were too low. ‘To test stands on a 
card that has been newly clothed the roller should be put 
on the eylinder and doffer while the card is stopped and 


The 


will be all 


make a clean strip on the wires about 234 inches long. 
grinder can then rest assured that his stripping 
right if he tightens up the nuts on the stands. 

Vacuum stripping is much easier and cleaner than roller 
stripping, but more expensive. Whether cleaner cards, less 


dust, ete., is worth the difference in cost is to be decided 
The vacuum stripper 


Where there 


by the overseer and superintendent. 
is a good stripper, but it also has its defects. 
is a hooked fillet it will not strip clean. Particles of leaves, 


dirt and other matfer will get in between the wires and the 


pipes will not suck it out. Stripping hands need to be 
watched closely on account of starting the stripper across 


the doffer before the doffer has made its full round and 


also in taking the pipe off before it finishes. Where oil 


has made its appearance on the ends of the doffer and cyl- 
inder and trash and the fibers have formed a gummy sub- 
stance, the vacuum will not strip it out. To keep the dof 
ers in good condition at all times a grinder must keep on 


He 


must also be careful about seeing that the doffer stripper 


the lookout every day with a hand-eard in his hand. 


is not close enough to the fillet to touch and make it 


“shiney.’ 
Sometimes the little pipe on the cylinder stripper will 
get out of the slot and push the plate into the cylinder, 


COTTON 


facing it. 
When the air runs too high it is likely to draw too tight 
is trouble sure 


on the fillet, making it loose. Then there 


enough. 


Taking everything into considerat would advise 


anyone to stick to roller stripping, for in the long run 


will pay. It may be old-fashioned but it is tried and found 
to be true. Just treat the old roller right and clothe it at 


reasonable intervals and it will give good service at 


minimum cost. M. L.-B. (8. GC.) 


Epitor Corron: 
I agree with “T. A. B.” on thir e says abo 


vacuum strippers in December Corron, and on some I do 


not. I think he is right about the vacuum ipper not get 


g as great an amount of neps a hulls out as the strip 


ping brush, but I do not a 1 the brush being 
the quicker. I cannot say whether or not he is right about 
the brush keeping sharp, but I d 
not think the y 
have not been able 
two or three times 
to go over more than once. 
be hooked where a fello 
to get one stripped. 

I will say further that the vacu 
our production and cut down the e 
the vacuum stripper we had to work 


We d 
around the eards than we do around 


elp 


room 


six cards, and since then, we only 
have much more du 
the speeders. We 
and na... Be’ 


not see anyone with a rag tied over his 


seldom have on eards, 


( ard 


mouth. 


he Wi 
We strip 


Ww eeks. 


comes through our 


e 


our eards with the stripping brush eveé ry Lew 


I hope to read more about stripping. 


Epiror Corron: 

Having just noticed the artic] 
(Mass. )” replying to “Wash (I 
issue, regarding the 


against the old roller 


takes is different fro: 

few things on t 
In the first 

says that the roller brush will 

wires than the vacuum stripper w 


been my observation that 
dency to keep the card el 


nree po nts 


ee. second 


ot ne 


part 


Keep 


er stripper, for wh 
stripper onto the 
the cylinder stops 


they do, they grab 
| 
} 


roller brush, stop tl 


i¢ 


band on. In this way 


ing is running against the 
the roller stopped, which 1n 


points off the evlinder wires. 


ing them sharper by butting points 
eoneerned, 


keeping them cleaner is 
stripper rolls do not have 


absolutely free from those 


matter, but it is not so o 
the 


eards are ground, when, 
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Lestershire 
Vulcanized Fibre 


NEW idea in spools has 
revolutionized spooling 
processes. A head of 

Vulcanized fibre has replaced 
the former soft, easily splintered 
wooden head. This idea of 
making the head of a spool re- 
sistant to knocks and bumps 
has increased the life of spools 
by many years. 

Multiplying the life of spools 
results in tremendous savings. 
You can figure your own profits 
for the item of replacement is 
eliminated as long as your ma- 
chines last. Yarn losses are 
stopped, time of employees is 


Stop Yarn Losses 


Spools 


, 
CA 


Increase 
Production 


Kigem 


CFIBRE SPOOLS) 


saved, production is increased, 
and possibility of injury in 
stopping spools is eliminated. 
Seconds are reduced to a min- 
imum as spooler knots do not so 
readily occur from these spools. 
The new and successful idea in 
spools is Lestershire Vulcanized 
Fibre Spools. 


Warper Spools 

for Immediate Delivery 
In order to give those of our customers 
who use standard sized Warper Spools 
the benefit of immediate deliveries, we 
endeavor to carry on hand for quick 
shipment a stock of 4x5, 4x5, 4x6 and 
4x6’ spools. 


TIME CARD 


=! 


Save Employes’ lime 
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burnishers are used to clean them thoroughly, but if the 
points on the clothing are kept free from hooked points, 
there will be very few points that hold any of those neps; 
the vacuum will get the majority of it anyway. Then 
think of the extra amount of production which is gained 
by using the vacuum stripper. With the vacuum stripper 
we only have two cards that are not putting production 
through ahead of the strippers. With the rollers, I’ve seen 
as high as 14 ecards ahead of the strippers stopped for 
stripping. 

The latter part of the second paragraph in this letter 
from “T, A. B.” deals with the cleanliness of the work, 
which is partly explained in the foregoing. However, 
that which is not taken out and which can be seen in the 
bottom of the foundation of the clothing is not likely to 
shed itself into the card sliver. It will remain until this 
extra brushing out is done, which, with us, is about once a 
week. We can see no bad effects in the finished goods 
and in the requirements of our buyers. They say nothing 
of what is left in the foundations of the clothing, which 
“T. A. B.” speaks of, so what’s the use? In substance, it 
is very slight. However, it may be that we are doing this 
other cleaning at other places and not having as much in 
the clothing as “T. A. B.” has. We often make one ma- 
chine do more than it is ordinarily required to do to get 
by, and at another time with less. I’m not familiar enough 
with what “everybody’s” doing to know whether we are 
doing this or not, but we are satisfying our customers with 
the vacuum. stripper work, except of course, the vacuum 
strips; not many dealers care to pay much for them. 

In the first part of the third paragraph, this corre- 
spondent says “with the continual suction on the clothing 
it will eventually come loose, or in other words, the wire 
will back under.’’ T wish to ask, how can a 25-inch vac- 
uum coming out of a 34-inch open surface, have that much 
effect on card clothing that is put on with 275 to 300 
pounds pressure with a card clothing machine and tacked, 
as it is on the cylinder? Candidly, I cannot see it, but 
at the same time, that is what one man thinks, which is 
worth that much, and no more. Tee, (aS) 


Epitor Corron: 
After reading the excellent article by “T. A. B. (Mass.)” 
in December Corron on card stripping, I feel prompted 
to form some comparison of the two existing means of 
performing the operation of card stripping. In this I 
wish to mention the advantages and disadvantages of these 
methods of stripping, as I have found them by actual ex- 
perience with both, for a considerable number of years. 

I am fully aware that vacuum strippers have been 
greatly improved since the first Cook’s patent stripper 
was used, a good many years ago, but at that time this 
idea of eard stripping was considered a great improve- 
ment, and so it was, but only for the operative, though 
that was a great deal. This idea was used in several mills 
in England, who considered the welfare of their help in 
the card room,.owing of course to the elimination of so 
much dust, ete., from the room, which flew around at strip- 
ping time when the stripping brush was in use. 

However, in several mills the stripping brush was ab- 
solutely discarded for the new idea and the new method 
of stripping took its place until— 

Until a change was noticed, and that change I think 
some of the readers will have noticed if they have been 
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A Book Every Band 
Leader In The Textiles 
Should Have 


This is our general catalog, Tone Topics, 
No. 25, said to be one of the finest books 
of its kind ever published. )t is free to 
band leaders, instructors, amd purchas- 
ing agents interested in buying band 
equipment. 

In its 32 beautifully illustrated pages 
you will find described the most perfect 
line of brass band instruments ever 
produced. When it comes to tone qual- 
ity, accuracy, ease of blowing, and 
mechanical finesse, Buescher True-Tone 
instruments are without compare. 


We invite the opportunity to ship to 
responsible parties, any instrument or 
instruments selected from our catalog 
for 6 days’ free trial. This is our way of 
showing the quality of our merchandise 
and proving to the beginner that he can 
learn to play. With Saxophones we give 
3 lessons free with each new instrument. 


Clip the coupon, attach it to your letter- 
head and send today for your copy of 
Tone Topics, No. 25. Or if you are in- 
terested in some one particular brass 
instrument, say which, and we will send 
special literature and complete details 
of our Free Trial, and Easy Terms pro- 
position. No obligation. Do this today. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1302 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 


Clip the Coupon NOW! 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
1302 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana. 


Please send me your General Catalog, Tone Topics, N 
My position is 
Name of Band 
If interested in some one particular instrument, check which 
Saxophone Trumpet lrombone Corne 
Mention any others 

Write name and address plainly in margin below 
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—and Lhere's the Proof'/ 


s Sal 
ae Knowing full well that with a Root 
Counter, his unusually big day’s run 
will be accepted as strictly unpadded, 
each operator will extend his efforts 
to the utmost in order to “hang up” 
a record. This alone would merit 
Root installations, but it isn’t the 
only reason why they should be 
placed on every production machine; 
in addition, 
They keep actual and estimated costs 
identical 
They eliminate that safety margin in 
your estimate which so very often 
is the cause for the loss of an order 
to competition 
But this isn’t all—our latest literature will tell 
you. Want it? 


The ROOT Co. 


192 Chaplin St., Bristol, Conn. 


Southern Representative 
W. A. Kennedy 
1106 Johnston Bidg.; Charlotte, N. C. 


“Census Takers of Industry” 


Another Reason why You 
Should Buy GARLAND 


LOOM HARNESSES 


Our loom harnesses are critically in- 
ENSLEY’&'ALA CITY v | a spected not only during process of 
ASIC SLA eS | — manufacturing, but also when ready to 

me | ti \! = ship, when any harness, which is not 
up to the high standard we require, is 


most nearly approache | | } ———# 
stg ger My ie HH == thrown out. Every harness which you 


Acid 
Test 


of an aggregate for 
Concrete is the way it 
bonds with cement mor- 
tar. 
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Seer aoctunies “enone De A THI aL # receive from us is therefore as near 
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the quality is always the same. 
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under the same conditions. The change I may say, was 
noticed in the card webs very soon after stripping, an 
unusual condition at the same time, when the old strip- 
ping brush had been in operation. What was wrong? The 
cards had been stripped properly by the vacuum process, 
was the answer. Still those card slivers were inferior and 
neppy very soon after stripping. This was too bad indeed 
after this method had proven to be such a boon. But as 
I said before, it was a boon to the help, but for the per- 
formance of actual work, in comparison to the old method, 
it proved inferior. This is a little history with which I 
am very familiar. 

At the present time we have some better ideas in the 
vacuum stripper line, that is, in respect to the make of 
these accessories, but this will not help a great deal to 
have our cylinders and doffers stripped as intended. 

The vacuum process may be all right to draw a dusty 
or a dry load off a flat surface, or anything free from 
obstruction, but in the case of stripping wire fillet, of a 
regular pitch, we have an entirely different proposition. 

All earders know that the surfaces of the cylinder or 
doffer fillet are like so many teeth, and that these are 
bound to become clogged with foreign matter, and also 
that in many cases there is a kind of cellulose which ad- 
heres to the points of the wire during carding, which of 
ecurse depends upon conditions, quality of stock, ete. 

My experience is like that of “T. A. B.”; I have tried 
all available means at various times to overcome the diffi- 
eulty. I find that vacuum strippers will not remove satis 
factorily from the fillet all that is necessary for good card 
ing, and I must say with “T. A. B.” that the vacuum pro- 
cess has nothing on the stripping brush. 

By the way, “Wash (R. I.)” 
very much experience in the art of ecard stripping if he 
thinks that he has received benefit from using vacuum 


strippers, though perhaps he is using them on ecards from 


does not seem to have had 


which quality is not so much desired as, say, production. 

However, we must have one good word of appreciation 
for the vacuum stripper, as perhaps it has helped to make 
the atmospheric conditions a little more healthful, but as 
for helping the production of good quality ecard sliver, I 
hand it to the old stripping brush or roller. I know that 
stripping with the brush is a very dirty job, also a 
hard job, having performed the work myself, but regard- 
ing the dusty part of it, I know that this can be eliminated 
by means of an attachment on the brush itself, and prob- 
ably some of the readers will have seen and used these to 
advantage. 

However, the stripping brush, in my opinion, has been, 
and is, the best and only means of stripping a ecard ecyl- 
inder, or doffer, of all impurities which are detrimental to 
the function of carding, that is, when this brush or roller 
is in proper condition, regarding its covering of the proper 
numbers and grade of fillet, and when the latter is adjust- 
ed to the proper depth in the fillet to be stripped. 

“Wash,” according to a recent issue of Corron, states 
that stripping brushes should be renewed with fillet about 
every week. I am pleased to know that he will not mis- 
lead some of us old-timers by having us try that idea, 
though I must inform “Wash” that he will benefit a great 
deal by having his stripping brush clothed better in future, 
so as to last a few months, and also instruct his strippers 
regarding the handling of the brush, especially not to 


“bang” the ends of the clothed surface on the stripping 


COTTON 


For Direct Connecting Motors to 
Spinning and Twisting Frames 


Over 100,000 in Use 


old days when a textile mill needed 


ten up for couplings 


In the 
ling, an order was writ 
at the nearest mill supply 
lings were céuplings.” 


house 


More modern practices rule today 
thumb” has made way for more 
buying. The textile 
much to buy on the 


another.’ 


scientific ¢ 


modern 


good as 


Service and 
judging the merits of couplings ar 
points that Grundy Patent i 
have won their wide recognition 
salient features of the Grundy nd then think what a 
Grundy could do for you! 

1. Takes care 


Self-ad 
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Leather Cast Iron 


Cast Iron 
Write for Booklet ‘‘F’’ 


Manufactured exclusively by 
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COMPANY 


Leather Curriers, Importers and Belting Manufacturers 


617 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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box, or elsewhere. But if he is still using vacuum strip- 
pers he perhaps will not need that little pointer. 

The stripping brush, when in good shape, will perform 
the operation of stripping, and will always prepare the 
two organs which are stripped to receive a new load of 
stock and prove a means to good carding, providing the 
card itself is in good shape in regard to settings and the 
condition of the wire; but any good carder will have these 
conditions, and also, as “T. A. B.” says, a good carder 
wants his fillet stripping clean and also regularly. I agree 
with him and stand by the stripping brush for this rea- 
son, having had ample experience with both méthods. 

Probably your readers know that some mills that have 
adopted the vacuum process have to resort to the brush 
a few times each week at least, in order to obtain satisfac- 
tory conditions to some degree. 

There is one little point in “T, A. B.’s” letter, concern- 
ing the benefit derived from using the brush to help to 
, keep a point on the wire, with which I cannot agree. I 
think the stripping fillet may tend to burnish the point, 
similar to the regular burnisher wire, rather than help to 
keep the point. I do not think any stripping fillet will 
put, or help to keep the point on the wire, but of course 
this is only by the way, as I agree with him in upholding 
the use of the stripping brush, and I feel pleased to be 
able to share in his expression on the subject of the card 
stripping. Rex (R. I.) 


Making 30s Warp from 1-Inch Cotton. 


Epitor Corton: 

Without going back and digging up all the history of 
the article of “G. S. (N. C.)” in reference to the weight- 
ing of top rollers in the spinning room, I would like to com- 
ment on a part of the article in which “A. E. S. (Ga.)” 
answered this, the answer appearing in the December num- 
ber of Corron. The latter part of the last paragraph 
reading as follows: “I find that these numbers do not run 
very well on a ring larger than 134 inches. A 11-inch 
ring would be much better for 30s yarn. ‘G. 8S.’ will find 
that he will never make 30s yarn successfully out of 1-inch 
cotton.” 

We are on 30.50s warp, and spin some filling as light 
as 45s out of 1l-inch cotton, and our work runs above the 
average, not the best but above the average, and our break- 
ing strength is right close up to Draper’s standard for 
this weight yarn, in fact, sometimes right at Draper’s 
standard, and this being the case I feel that what I might 
say will be of some interest to the readers of Corron. 

We use the weights put out by the Saco-Lowell Shops 
for use on these spinning frames, having a 154-inch ring, 
214-inch gauge frame, 112 spindles to the side on warp. 
We use a spindle speed of 9.500 r.p.m., a front roll speed 
of 112 r.p.m., and 6/0 travelers. But the spinning is not 
the place altogether to judge where trouble exists. To get 
at the beginning of how we are managing and arranging 
our cotton for the mill, it is something like this: 

We use the blowing system, and we try to have at least 
30 bales of cotton (compressed) with the ties off, aside 
from what we are running into the blowing system for the 
picker room. In the picker room we have the automatic 
distributor over the hoppers (using a Murray cleaning ma- 
chine between the bale breaker and the hoppers) and be- 
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RHOADS 
LEATHER 
BELTING 


LARGE Carolina mill uses Tan- 

nate on looms, spinning frames 
and winders, and on other drives 
ihroughout the mill where they want 
the best in belting. The report says 
they will not consider anything else 
for these drives. 


From a Georgia mill comes anoth- 
er report of Tannate on spinning 
frames. These belts were installed 
in 1913 and are “still running in good 
shape.” 


Belt life is important but frequent- 
ly the “Tannate grip” is more so. 
For Tannate often increases output 
and it is output that most plants are 
after. 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


ee aa 29 N. Sixth St. 
_....-..-96 Beekman St. 
316 W. Randolph St. 
_...67 S. Forsyth St. 


Philadelphia _- 
New York - 
Chicago - 
Atlanta __- 


Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Delaware 
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Stop Changing Harness 
Every Few Monthse 


The life of cotton harness is short, especially when compared with Flat Steel Heddles which 
last indefinitely and are much more efficient. That they are rapidly replacing the old style 
cotton harness is shown by testimonials of well-known textile men at recent conventions 
covered by “Cotton.” 

J. G. Coman, Supt. of the Mexia Textile Mills, Mexia, 8S. C., said: “On the four-leaf twill we are using the 
Texas, said: “We used cotton harness when we started flat steel heddle. It is about the only thing with which 
up, but we found that we got about three months’ life we can make the high-count goods satisfactorily. 

out of it. We are now trying to get away from cottun 


harness aud are experimenting with the steel harness.” John Klinck, Assistant Supt. Sibley Mfg. Co., Augusta, 


Ga., said: “We are making denims, 28-in., 68 x 42 
O. H. Vincent, Overseer of Weaving. Dallas Textile with a 73,8 warp yarn. We were using cotton harness 
Mills, Dallas, Texas, stated: “There is no stretch to steel and found a great deal of trouble with it sawing in two, 
harness. It is the same always.” and we have changed to the steel heddle with very fine 
W. A. Black, Supt. Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, results.” 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING ComPANY, 2Ist and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New England Office: 634 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Plant: Steel Heddle Bldg., 621-635 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 
Foreign Offices: Huddersfield, England—Shanghai, China 


STEEL HEDDLES 


AND UNIVERSAL FRAMES 


UNLIMITED RESOURCES 


ae In Columbia 


An ample supply of labor—white, in- Textile Manufacturers, Hosiery Mills, and other manufacturers 
telligent. Content to work for rea- have 4 limited 4 ity r ‘ol bi: th 4 ideal 
sonable wages. Majority skilled in lave an un imited opportunity in Co umbia, with an idea 
textile work Plenty of unskilled southern location in the heart of this great industrial center, 
labor available. affording every advantage they could possibly want. 

POWER ae . : : 

Cheap power is available from hydro- Three trunk-line railroads and one inter-state road operate 
electric plants operating from nearby eleven separate lines, and Columbia is the only city in the 


potantaal HP eg oe oe Beg I ary southeast having two direct lines of railroads to each of the 
fe yah six Atlantic seaports. 


TRANSPORTATION 
lines sier thee deceives facilities. Columbia experiences no extremes of either heat or cold—an 
Two direct connections to each of tht ideal year round climate of 63.5 degrees. 
six South Atlantic seaports. 


WATER SUPPLY 


An abundant and excellent water sup- 
ply is furnished by the city. Various " 
analyses show both city and branch Let us send you information of the 


water are applicable for bleaching and advantages Columbia offers. Write 

manufacture of Rayon. for copy of “Columbia Unlimited.” 

CLIMATE 

An ideal year ‘round climate of 63.5 WM. LYKES, JR., Secretary. 

2. pen _Heat Senet, keene 

and snow 18s extraordinary. V4_ hours Hy 

of daylight on the shortest day of the COLUMBIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


year and 14 hours on the longest. 


INDUSTRIAL SITES : 
The Industrial Bureau keeps a file of 
all available sites for industrial pur- 
poses and will assist you in securing 
a desired location. : 


Se MT w Me TT 


Here you will find a plentiful supply of 100% American labor, 
power, transportation and ample water supply. 


seen 


eerie 
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lieve it is a regular “Henry Ford automatic” for the front 
man on the breakers. He has to doff those breaker lappers 
or the automatic conveyor chokes up, and there is a fuss 
in the camp. In this way, we get a better production on 
the breakers, it keeps fresh cotton coming all the time, and 
when the machines are once set, the same quality is secured 
all the time and the eveners can be set on the other lappers 
at will, feeling sure that they are coming this way most of 
We do not use the intermediate lappers in the 


A long time ago I tried the experiment of 


the time. 
picker room. 
three processes in the picker room to find which made the 
strongest yarn, and to save me I could not make the three 
processes show up stronger, so reverted to the breaker and 
finisher laps for the cards. 

But there came a time when we were called upon to 
produce a yarn stronger than we were making, using the 
same class in another piece of goods the customer was tak- 
ing, so all we did in this case was to put up seven strands 
of sliver at the breaker and finisher drawing frames, in- 
stead of six, and got the desired results in breaking 
strength. 

But getting back to the other question. 
we make a 46-grain sliver; at the finisher drawing we make 
a 58-grain sliver; at the slubbers we make a 1.94 hank rov- 
ing, and at the jacks or speeders we make a 5.75 hank 
roving and draw it down at the spinning at about a 10.80 
draft on the frames using double roving in the spinning 


On the ecards 


room. 

We overhaul all our spinning frames once a year, and 
the section man goes over his rollers once a month, taking 
so many frames each week. We use over-size bands ac- 
cording to the wear of the whirl of the spindles, and when 
tying on, the bander carries a little ball of bees-wax in 
When the band is put into its whirl the wax is 
This waxing of the bands causes 


his hand. 
applied to the band. 
them to hold a better contact with the whirl, thus increas- 
ing the amount of twist in the yarn per inch and lengthen- 
ing the life of the bands in a running condiion. It con- 
ditions the band so that when it becomes slack it will give 
way equally and the band will not be so likely to make 
slack yarn before coming off. Not so long ago we checked 
on a 12-months’ record of just how many warp bobbins 
had shown up as slack yarn in the spooler room, but I 
happen not to have the record at this writing. However, 
it was remarkably low compared with what it had been 
when not using the wax. 

For fear some of the readers will misunderstand why I 
said “oversized” will say, this was due to the old bands 
shape in the 


wearing the groove rounding in the “V” 


whirls. By increasing the size of the band, it comes in a 
greater contact on the whirls and increases the twist per 
inch. All this goes to make the spinning run well and 
is what we eall getting good results from a certain kind 
of cotton in the spinning. 

In my opinion, the greatest reason why some people 
cannot get good results from l-inch staple on 30s warp 
yarn in the spinning is not in the cotton. but in the way 
it is worked along the route until it gets to the spinning, 
and then the way the spinning is kept up and run, condi- 
tioning the atmospheric controls, etc. Also, the attitude 
of the help in this department has a lot to do with getting 


by with a lot of work. T. A.D: (Ge) 
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Better Lubrication at Less Cost 


Lubricant Should Be a 
Worker, Not a Waster 


No need to tolerate wasteful liquid oil that 
runs away from bearings— leaving them un- 
protected from wear and tear of friction and 
costing you good money for cloth spoiled by 
oil stains as well as wasted lubricant. 
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My 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


which stays in bearings— 


which keeps off the goods— 


and reduces oil stained spoilage. 


The unusual adhesiveness of NON-FLUID 
OIL insures constant protection against fric- 
tion and power loss—and every drop lubri- 
cates—it stays in the bearing until entirely 
used up. 


The use of NON-FLUID OIL avoids loss 
from oil stains—it stays put—in the bear- 
ing and off the goods. 


Most large mills use NON-FLUILD OIL 
having made thorough tests If you 
haven’t tried it—send coupon for free 
testing sample and bulletin “] 
of Textile Machinery.” 


rication 





N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 

Please send bulletin Lubrication 
and samples of NON-FLUID OIL 
below 
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| Chronology 


I—Built in 1869 
2—Built in 1882 
fo. 3—Built in 1887 
No. 4—Built in 1903 
No. 5—Built in 1916 


| No. 6~TO BE BUILTIN 1926 & 


How they GROW 


—in COLUMBUS, Ga. 


HE Muscogee Manufacturing Company, pictured above, 

is a striking example of what may be accomplished 
under the peculiarly favorable industrial conditions at 
Columbus. Note the stages of growth by which this has 
become one of the really large textile plants of the South. 
The No. 6 mill, sketched into the picture, has just been 
announced. It is to cost half a million dollars and will 
be completed during the coming summer. 


The history of this plant might be truthfully written about 
every one of the other enterprises in Columbus——a modest 
beginning and steady growth. Does such a prospect fit 
into your plans? Let us tell you more about conditions 
at Columbus. 


Columbus Offers Industry— 


Dependable hydro-electric power Absolute freedom from malaria 
Reliable native-born labor Pur2 drinking water supply 

No labor disputes or strikes Flenty of low rental houses 

Big surplus supply of cotton Efficient street transportation 
Coal, iron and timber handy Fine churches and schools 

Rail and River Transportation Bonds voted to pave all main roads 
Very low building costs Friendly public sentiment 

Pure, soft river water Mild winters and summers 


e a 
manent Five Years Tax Exemption 
Ope other industrial plants at 
Columbus, engaged in various e e 
lines, are now making enlargements 
ee a mati cae New Industries Committee 
way from 33 1-3 to 100 per cent. 


Several new plants are projected by of the Chamber of Commerce 


local people. 
: P. O. Box 1220 
Columbus people, who know the 


truth of what we advertise to the | 

world are investing their money in 

expansion and new industries here. 

Is there any stronger proof that * e 


conditions here are favorable? 
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The Unhumidified Picker Room. 


Epiror Corton: 

In his short letter appearing in the October issue of 
Corron, “Bob (Mass.)” sprung a good one, and he is 
right. After noting this letter the reader should turn to 
page 1273 and read the following statement made by “Ex- 
perience (Conn.)”: 

“T claim that anyone should have an opening of at 
least one week ahead. That will allow the cotton to dry 
out. I have seen all ways tried and this is the best that I 
can recommend.” 

Both of these gentlemen are dead right. 


Wasu (R. I.) 


Figuring the Weights for Top Rolls in Spinning. 
Epitor Corron: 

In the November number of Corron I note that “G. S. 
(N. C.)”’ wants to know whether the middle top rolls on 
spinning frames should be weighted or not for spinning 
hosiery yarns 10s to 22s. He is using one-inch cotton for 
18s to 30s and 18s. He also 
wants to know how many pounds the weight should weigh 
for running 10s to 20s hosiery yarn using the length of 


7-inch eotton for 10s to 


staple mentioned. 

I will first discuss what is commonly called the self- 
weighted roll. In this of weighting the 
weight is put on the front and back rolls. The middle roll 
has no weight on it and depends for the drawing out of the 
It is generally made of high- 


middle system 


roving fed, on its own weight. 
ly polished steel and run without covering. This method is 
generally recommended for long staple cotton where there 
is not so much twist in the roving to resist drawing out and 
the rolls can be set properly for the length of staple. The 
general rule for setting the self-weighted roll is to set on 


to make the distance from 


1 


the length of staple, which is 

eenter to center of the front and middle rolls 1/16 to 4% 
inch shorter than the length of staple instead of the usual 
method of setting from 1/16 to 4% inch farther apart than 


the length of staple. Taking it for granted that “G. 8.” 


has frames with 1-inch front and %-inch middle fluted steel 
bottom rolls, it would be impossible to get the correct set- 
ting on the %-ineh cotton, and I do not believe the setting 
would be practical on the 1-inch cotton. If “G. S.” tries 
any experiments along these lines I would like to hear 
from them. 

I will now give a few ideas on roll weighting and my 
experience on 10s hosiery yarn. The conditions which de- 
termine the amount of weight necessary for top rolls from 
a practical standpoint are as follows: (1) The hank roving 
fed; (2) the length of draft; and (3) the amount of twist 
in the roving fed. Taking up the conditions in the order 
in which they are stated: (1) It is a recognized fact that 
the larger the amount of stock fed to the rolls the heavier 
the weight necessary to hold it while it being drawn out 
by the rolls. An illustration of this is the drawing frame 
where a much heavier weight is used. (2) The more twist 
put in roving, the harder it is to draw out and the greater 
the tendency to pull between the rolls without drawing out, 
making it necessary to put on more weight or ruin the 
leather covered roll by channeling or grooving it when the 
hard twisted roving is pulled through it without properly 


drawing out. (3) The, more stock that is drafted the great- 
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er the pull on it as it comes from the bite of the rolls, for 
that reason it is necessary to adjust the weight on 
roll to hold it firmly while it is being drawn out 
weight on the 


the top 


I will now give a rule for finding the 
front, middle and back rolls. : 
To find the. weight in pounds on the front saddle, multip!y 
the weight by the distance A C and divide by the distance 
AB. 


Referring to the diagran 


19 pounds 
.625 
To find the weight on the front roll: Multiply the weight 





Bye 
POUNDS 
bai cicel 


on the front saddle by 
DF. 


distance 
19 


1.75 
The weight on the back saddle eq 


front saddle minus the weight on the 
19 5 B 5.5 pou 
The weight on the 
back saddle multiplied 


the distance GI: 


aw pounds. 

ia 

The weight on the equals the 
back saddle minus the weight the back 


aa) 3.3 = 2.2 pounas. 


taken 


from a 


The sketch shown was 


ran 10s hosiery yarn very successfully. 


DE, EF, GH and 


Therefore, 


The distance 
for all 


standard frames. take 


the weight of his weight and substitute it in the example 


for finding the weight on the front saddle for the figures, 


2.5, or the weight in the example, and NX for the distane 
A C or 4.75, dividing by the distance A B 


using 19 as an answer and solve for X he will get the length 


from his lever, 


of lever necessary to give the correct weight on the top 
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ALL STEEL 


CONO 


PROOF 


BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT IV USA- 
ECONOMY BALER CO.,Depr.C, ANN ARBOR,MICH.,U.S.A. 


SAUOUVENUERDAAADEEEDAUATEEAGAEUSOEUEETAEAAAREREOEAEEEAUTEEEAE UA EAESUA COREE EEL TEDEA ATED ERELEEOEUUAERERUAADEOREOOREES UT EEEE UAT EEOO UTA EEDEO TERENAS CEES EERERA TRENT TTS 


There are Three Things 
That We Offer to Careful 
Buyers of Trees and Plants 
(1) Nursery Stock. 


Splendid, healthy, home-grown, specimens of 
trees and shrubs especially adapted to local 
and near-by gardens and home grounds. 


(2) Guarantee. 
We are so confident of the superior 
quality of our Nursery stock that we 


DIXONS 
ists PAINT 


for the economical protection of all 


undertake to replace, f.o.b. nursery, any 
tree or plant which dies within one year 
after we have planted it. 


(3) Service. 


A skilled personnel competent to 
devise the most effective and eco- 
nomica] planting plans, and to see 
them through even to the actual 
planting. 


This is an unbeatable combination. 


metal and wood work. 


Long service records of from five to 
ten years are obtainable with Dixon's 
Paint because of its unusual wear-re- 
sisting pigment—flake ssilica-graphite, 
and its vehicle—pure boiled linseed 
oil. 

The pigment is inert, aids in preserv- 
ing the original elasticity of the vehicle, 
increases the thickness of the paint 
film and has long life. The vehicle 
cannot be equaled by any other sub- 
stance. 


Write now for Booklet 34-B and 





long service records. 


Joseph Dixon Crucble Co. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Established 1827 


Try it now. Ask our representative to 
call and discuss spring planting plans. 


THE HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 


Nurserymen Hickory, North Carolina 


Landscape Gardeners 


3 m 
PU Sitti ee 


Ce ets _ HeNuevenncevepuenevnevencueneaneuernenueneeneenuannscencencaveveesusnenccsvacennenueveasuscesueccaveucencevenseasevsasevnsasesnencenenoeyenennennegnenegrescseiiieys 


“Hy-speed” Mix 
y-spee ers 
Mix Dyes, Pigments, Extracts. 
Dressing, Oils, Chemicals or any 
other liquids. 
Clamp to any tank up to 3,000 gal 
lons. Operates from light socket. 


“Hy-speed Filter Tanks” 


for Dyes, Oils, Chemicals. Complete with 
pump. Square glass coated Storage Tanks. 
Portable Electric Pumps, etc. 


“OALUEUTUGELUEOUEODELEDE RADHA EODEDELOREDEAEEDEOOEDEREADEO GRU DEOOLEEREDDAREDEUOOODEEADEO OUTRO DATED EODEOEODEC DOT EOEODEAEOENE 


The Perfect Roll 


Specially kiln-dried Rosemary Pine 
is responsible for the toughness of 
this roll. Surfaces carefully sand- 


“ee 7 
BII Co ed, and steel caps that won't come 
off, add perfection for which 
TIRE FABRIC hc ll Tire Fabric Rolls | are 
10ted. Orders promptly filled. 
ROLLS Write for particulars. 


| Builders Lumber Co., Macon, Ga. 


_ Write for complete catalogues. 
Alsop Engineering Co. 
47 W. 63rd St. New York 


SAUVLUOLUANDDDEREAENEREDEOODEDOAADTOAOSERDEEAEAUSEUAGNSOAUOSOOTEEEEADOOEREEEEEEOOOOOEUTEODELEOLECEEAMAEEUEOEOO OOD SPUEDORREEREOOSOOCEEE EL DERELEEEEEEEES EEE UL 
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rolls. It may be that all he would have to do would be 
to buy longer levers. In ease the slits for the weight hook 
are not long enough it may be possible to use a key hole 
saw on them and make them longer. He can also substi- 
tute and get the weight necessary to use with the present 
levers. It is up to “G. S.” to decide whether it will be 
more economical to buy new weights or new levers. 
G8. TF. (Ga;) 
Bad Spinning at the Mule. 

Epitor Corton : 

There are a great many thing which cause the ends to 
break during the five stages of the operation of the mule, the 
five being: 

Outrunning of the carriage, twisting at the completion 
of outrunning of carriage or head twist, backing off, in 
running of the earriage, and fallers unlocking. The inferior 
quality of cotton will cause the ends to be broken exces- 
sively, whatever care may be taken at the mule. Some im- 
provement may be made by slowing down the mule and put 
ting in twist. 

Outrunning of carriage—Too much “drag or gain” in 
the carriage over the delivery of the yarn. The roving may 
be dirty or irregular, rollers dirty or the flutes of the iron 
rollers and the coverings of the top rollers may be defec- 
tive. Also the lack of lubrication may be a cause. Wrong 
settings of rollers, the traverse out of order, causing roving 
to run off the edge of the rollers. Too much twist will 
cause the ends to be twisted down if there is an insufficient 
amount of humidity. Wrong setting of the back shaft at 
the completion of the outgoing of the carriage. Faulty 
setting of the change at the end of the stretch. 

Twisting at the completion of the stretch—When the 
remainder of twist must be put in at the end of the stretch, 
an insufficient amount of delivery of yarn, by not using 
right delivery gear, causes breakage. 

Backing off.—A great amount of threads will be pulled 
down during backing off by placing too much weight on 
the counter faller to secure a hard cop; too severe a back 
ing off by the winding faller wire being pulled down more 
quickly than the threads unwind from the spindle; the faller 
wire jumping when the faller locks, by the backing-oft 
chains not becoming slack soon enough, caused by a tardy 
disengagement of the backing-off click at the completion 
of the backing-off. Other causes for breaking are defects 
in connection with the faller, such as the faller wire out 
of line, faller shafts weak, spindle boards slightly resting 
on the top of the spindle whorls and stopping the spindles. 
On weak yarns, if the locking plate is set so as to cause 
the faller to lock too deeply, it will break yarns. 

In-running of carriage——Too rapid or a jerky inward 
movement of the carriage, caused by the slipping of the 
drawing-up friction, or faulty setting of scrolls and scroll 
bands. Weak carriages, weak back shafts, irregularly built 
up cops and improper setting of the quadrant causing 
threads to wind down. Too much nosing motion applied, 
or not enough belting motion applied. Backing-off fric- 
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Slow Speed 
Exhausters 


reduce power costs 


For conveying cotton, wool, and other mate- 
rial, as well as for exhausting lint, threads, etc., 
there is no fan equal in efliciency, economy 
and long life to the Buffalo Slow Speed Ex- 
hauster. 

These fans are entirely different in construc- 


tion from other exhausters. Housing is made 
of heavy steel plate, bolted and riveted, with 
heavy angle iron reinforcements. Housings 
are reversible to any direction of discharge. 
The multiblade steel blast wheel is built up 
on a heavy steel back plate, giving unusual 
strength and rigidity. 

Bearings are extra large, with special pro- 
visions for lubricating. 

The large size, slow speed and heavy con- 
struction of these fans reduce maintenance 
costs greatly, and the efficiency of the fan is 
so great that we can conservatively estimate a 
saving of at least 20°. in cost of power over 
any other fan of equal capacity. In some cases 
this saving in power is as high as 50%. 

NOW is the time to let us quote on fans to 
meet your requirements. 


Buttalo Forge Company 


460 BROADWAY BUFFALO, N. Y. 
In Canada, Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


tion not completely disengaging sufficiently, thereby pulling 
the faller down. Loose pulley or pulleys on main shaft 
becoming heated through lack of oil will pull the faller 
down. Also if counter belt or belts are slightly working on 
the edge of the tight pulleys during the backing-off or run- 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS 


selling direct or through agents can use the services of this Bank to enable 
them to distribute their merchandise for cash—and thereby eliminate the 


credit risk. 


Herreeesaneeneenener 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 
FACTORS 


Fifty Union Square 
New York 
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Worth Your Consideration— 
: Our Twelve Years Specializing in Simple 
and Accurate Cost Systems for More Than 
One Hundred Textile Mills. 


In none of these mills have we ever found it neces- 
sary to modify the book-keeping system for the 
sake of obtaining accurate costs. It has seldom 


been necessary to introduce new forms or reports Pee-Gee MILL COTTAGE PAINT for Outside 
other than the cost card itself. In many cases Pee-Gee PORTLANITE for CONCRETE 


where new reports have been introduced, they Also a Pee-Gee Paint Product for Every Purpose 
have served to reduce clerical labor rather than to Write or wire for prices 


increase it. 
Write for our booklet “Practical Simplicity in Textile Cost Methods” J. i. GLENN 
RALPH E. LOPER & CO. SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
Specialists in Textile Cost Service PEASLEE-GAULBERT CO., 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. = CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 


TTT i 


G?s 
Jvc Ae 


PAINTS 


Terereaneenenen 


‘ Woombebar ~ Sicins— Bnemeds 
Pee-Gee MILLITE for INSIDE the Mill 
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- MTT CO 


SPECIALIZING 


on Cotton Mill forms, and op- 
erating a large and complete 
printing, ruling and binding 
plant, we can give prompt and 
efficient service. 


PROVENCE PRINTING CO., INC. 


103-105 AUGUSTA ST. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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% Better than 
ever from 


YOUR Standpoint 


: SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 
aif aie “"1919"" 
adavanl have been added to the “1912” cloth 


a 
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The Bradley Stencil Ma- 
chine makes Stencils in ivers . 
Bradle half a minute at reduced ee r -— 
cost of 1-l0c each. Write ates < 
facturers and ship 
for catalogue and price pers. 
list. 4 
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: Stencil 


Machine 


saiahiehatened 468 


Cutting, Folding and Winding Ma- 
chine which add at least 50 per cent 
to its value to . 

It will cut your cloth, fold the 
edges—roll it up and give you an 
exact measurement of every piece of 
cloth going through the machine. 

a sates time, labor, machines and 
cloth. 


YOU ONLY NEED ONB 
MACHINE where before it required 
“- ee ot an oe strip from each bolt of cloth. 

cu e corners of expenses in eve way and leads more and 
greater profits. if . 
THE ENORMOUS SAVING WILL INTEREST YOU. 
Mail a card for complete information and prices. 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 
99 Beekman Street NEW YORK 1. An FIRGONING, “Od Bnd Be Ute Y., U.S. A., Dept. “C.” 
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Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 


Write for Prices and Samples 


I 
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ning-in of the carriage. 

Fallers unlocking.—At this point the greatest breakages 
are caused by the fallers unlocking too late by faulty set- 
ting of the unlocking bracket in order to prevent snarls 
or kinks being made; irregular setting of both faller wires; 
and carriages out of square or out of line with rollers. 
Uneven tension of the winding faller springs, and uneven 
setting of the back stop will also give trouble. 

There are many more causes of bad spinning at the 
mule, but the above are some of the principal ones. 

G. R. K. (Mass.) 


Asks Readers to Tell of Help Received. 
Eprtor Corron: 

I am going to ask the readers of Corron to come on 
and be game, as was “Contributor No. 2619” in his letter 
in the December issue, in which he says flatly, without any 
apologies, that the article of “A. M. (Ga.)” appearing 
in the August number of Corron, entitled “Why Card 
Comb Boxes Give Trouble,” was the means of his learning 
something which had been worrying him for five years. 
That was a wonderful article; it struck me forcibly and 
made me feel good. It is all very well to go over an article 
and pick out sentences to criticize when making replies, 
but for the love of Mike, why can’t they be reasonable and 
have the nerve and good nature to tell the readers when 
they find something that has really done them good? It 
makes the contributors feel that they are accomplishing 
some good and encourages them to come back with some- 
thing else good on which they have had trouble and over- 
come it. However, if there is just one endless line of 
criticism, the contributor will say to himself, “O-helenmary, 
what’s the use, they do not seem to believe what I have 
told them.” Let them come across with the good things 
that they have been getting out of the articles in this won- 
derful magazine of ours, and set the woods afire with the 
bright side of the valuable service received through the 
medium of Corron. 

There is hardly any end to the help that I have gotten 
directly from the contributors to Corron. 
I have gotten information on problems which I was up 


Several times 


against in less than four days after Corron had received 
my question. Now, does the reader have to have his head 
shot off before he can realize what a good thing has been 
worked up in the “How Other Men Manage” section? 

Again I want to personally thank “Contributor No. 
2619” for the manner in which he has so cleverly expressed 
himself in reference to the help which he has received, and 
somehow I wish I had been the one he referred to. 

I feel more interested in the cards (including pickers), 
which is my hobby. I just naturally take more notice of 
letters on this subject than I do on most others, as having 
been through quite a bit of the “tuffs’” in working up 
eards that have been neglected, I have a tender feeling 
for a man who has earding trouble. 

Now, with further reference to the comb box trouble, 
in short, the reader should get the lost motion out of the 
bearings in the boxes, tighten up all nuts, keep them clean 
and use a medium semi-fluid oil, and should not “over-oil” 
them. The bands should not be allowed to run too tight. 
About one tablespoonful of oil twice a week will keep the 
boxes in good shape running ten hours per day. Also, the 
combs should be kept leveled and lined. I have Saco-Lowell 
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Cut Out the 
Deadheads 


T RUCKS that travel empty through your 
plant after delivering their loads are ex- 
pensive deadheads. 


They represent what may be an unnecessary 
burden on your production costs. Mathews 
Conveyers have lifted this burden in so many 
plants that it will pay you to get some data on 
their profitable use in yours. 


A Mathews Representative will check up on 
the movement of raw materials and work in 
process in your plant and give you a concrete 
idea of possible savings in time and labor. 
There will be no obligation except your serious 
consideration of the facts he presents. 


For more information get in touch with the 
Mathews Company. 


Mathews Conveyer Company 


(Formerly Mathews Gravity Carrier Co. 


162 TENTH ST. ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 


Canadian Factory: Port Hope, Ont. 


Sm 


MATHEWS 


Conveyer Systems 
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cards and I do not have any trouble with boxes throwing 
oil out of the boxes, or hot boxes. However, they will have 
to be kept right up with, just the same as with any other 
machine, if good work is secured from them. There is no 
such thing as starting a machine up and going off and for- 
getting about it if it is desired to get good results con- 
tinuously; a man would not make a garden in that way, 
but would keep on pegging away at it every chance he 
got, knowing that the better it is taken care of the more 
he will make out of it. Machines need even more attention 
than do gardens, for nature does half the work in a gar- 
Then, too, as “Old Timer” 


den; not so with a machine. 


says, we should ask ourselves if we are attending to the 


machines as we would have others do if they were ours— 


to be honest, hardly so. iq: A: (as) 


Spraying Oil on Raw Cotton. 
Eprror Corron : 

It may interest some of vour readers who are spraying, 
or thinking of spraying their cotton with oil, ‘to know that 
is not an entirely new practice, as many believe. In 

interested in oiling cotton, I 


this 


talking with men oiling, or 
have heard the credit for originating this practice award- 
ed to so many different mils that I would like to say that 
I recently saw a plant where they had used oil on cotton 
for the past fifteen years. I understood the manager of 
the mill to say that he had brought the idea from Germany, 
where it seemed to be a very commonly used plan. 

This mill used more waste than cotton, and their cot- 
ton was all 
had been in the habit of sprinkling oil in the hoppers, 
using an The 


would be dipped in a bucket of oil, and then banged over 


verv low grade stuff. On poor waste, they 


broom for the broom 


ordinar\ purpose. 
the hopper, producing a good shower of fine 
particles Or Ol.. With load of 
hopper would get a dousing of oil, and while the results 


the edge of 


every waste put in the 


uniform as where a pressure- 


would probably not be as 
operated spray head is used, they seemed to get along very 
This mill man made the same claims for the oiling 
work, 


well. 
that are now advanced by 
saying that it kept down dust and fly, and made their 
waste work run better all He did not seem to 
think much of the idea of using oil on good cotton, how- 
ever, and did not use it on what little cotton he ran. 


others on his elass of 


through. 


The present extensive interest in the spraying of oil on 


cotton seems to have originated in the excellent results 


obtained by one mill in experiments in oiling dyed and 
bleached cotton to restore the natura) oil remover in dye- 
I have talked with a good many 


men 


ing and bleaching. 


using it, and the concensus of opinion was that ii was good 


practice on waste, or on dyed or bleached stock, but of 


Much depends 


very questionable value on good cotton. 
on what a man is making. Most of the men I have heard 
favor the oil were on coarse low, or medium grade goods. 
Those opposed, on fine, high grade work. Men running 
1 1/16-ineh or better, in Middling or higher grade, seemed 
to think oiling entirely unnecessary, if not actually ob- 
jeetionable. Several men on this class of stock came out 
strongly against anything that would interfere with get- 
ting out all possible fly and short stock, as well as all the 
dust. 

On low-grade stocks, as well as on dyed and bleached 


work, anything that will overcome the dryness and dusti- 
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ness of the stock ought to be a help. One superintendent 
of a large plant on ladies’ dress goods said that about 
the only thing he could say for the oil was that it kept 
down static and made a little less fly about the cards, and 
he was on colored work, too. Another man, also on color- 
ed work, but using low grade cotton, was most enthusiastic 
about oiling the stock. 

So, those of your readers who have tried this oil spray 
in what I 


with unsatisfactory results may be interested 


have said as to the experiences of others, while those 
who have not tried it, but are thinking of doing so may 
get a little help in deciding whether their work will be 
benefited. 

B. W. 


(Mass. ) 
Preventing Slack Ends at the Slasher. 

Epiror Corron: 

EF, L. (Ala.)” on 


slack yarns on warper beams, which appears in the De 


Having just read the article by “J. 
cember number of Corron, it brings to my mind a similar 
trouble which I had some few vears back on the slasher. We 
did various things, including paying attention to the fric- 
tion on the warper beams behind the slashers, all of which 
However, one day a 


we thought helped a bit. warper 


ealled attention to the slack spoo's in the 


ereels, saying “just watch those spools, how the ends bag 
Now when the ends 


tender our 
down and some of them run tight.” 
run slack the ends on the warper beams will be the slack 
ends on the slasher creels and the ends that run tight will 
be the tight ends on the back of the slasher creels. Now 
as to the remedy. A friction should be placed on the in- 
coming threads from the spools in the warper creels before 
the beam has control of the individual ends in the wind- 
ing up of the threads onto the beam. 

If there are cast iron or steel steps in the warper creels 
it is pretty hard to handle, but at least the friction can be 
put on the slack ones. If there are glass steps it is an 
easy matter, friction can he placed on them that will 
govern them almost all alike. By wrapping the roller prior 
to the ends going over the “rise-roll” it takes care of the 
threads when the warper stops. This will take that tension 
effect up and cause them all to be very near the same 
tension and smoothness on the surface on the beams. 

With the gearing on the warpers all set up and work- 
ing freely, and another rigging that we added on our 
warpers, the foregoing remedy helped us considerably. An- 
other thing was to put on the end of the top cone a spoke 
balanced wheel that weighed 12 pounds. This caused the 
warpers to stop smoothly and to take care of the kink that 
often forms when a warper stops suddenly, especially if 
Good spooling, though, will aid a lot in the 
The 


things to do is to control them the best we can when we 


over speeded. 
stopping of the warpers, but we all have stoppages. 


do have them. 
The foregoing remedies will aid some, and I hope that 
"3.0: da {Alay)” 


few of them. 


ip < | ae 7 Wg 


will at least try a 


Ray T. Johnson, Chicago representative of Callaway 
Mills, is now located in the new Fabrice Building, 325 South 
Franklin Street, Chicago, Il]. His former address was 226 
West Adams Street. 
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Chitfons 


are again selling steadily 
New Model K 


Insures the Demand for Your Product 
3:—300 Needle—70 gauge; Heel reduced in size 


High spliced heel and double sole reduced in proportion, making a narrow 


stocking over the instep and foot. The machine embodies all the reg- 
ular features of the Model K, including fashion seam and fashion marks. 


6stablished 1865 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway New York 
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COTTON YARNS 


We Spin Cotton Yarns in All Numbers from 1’s to 100’s. 

We Twist these yarns in Any Number of Plys desired 
from 2 ply up. 

We Furnish these single or twisted yarns to suit your own 
particular purpose. Any Twist you say. 


We furnish them on Cones, Tubes, Spools, Bobbins, Warps, 
Beams, Skeins—Gassed or Ungassed. 
We can furnish the above from any Staple Cotton you 


desire. 
COMBED and CARDED 
AMERICAN or EGYPTIAN 


and behind all this an Organization that has been Spinning 
Yarns for Years and Years. 
We recommend 


QUISSETT QUALITY YARNS 


SPUN FROM 
EARLY BLOOM COTTON 


QUISSETT MILL 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
80,000 SPINDLES 
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COTTON 


Hosiery Dyeing 


BY M. N. CONKLIN. 


The manufacturing of cotton hosiery is the most im- 
portant branch of the industry. Within the past few years 
as in every industry, the hosiery trade, prompted by the 
insistence of the individual buyer has demanded a better 
grade of goods, a better wearing hose. Hosiery that devel- 
oped holes after one wearing would no longer be tolerated, 
and the manufacturers immediately began an investigation 
and carried on various experiments to meet requirements. 
These experiments led to the development and use of two 
groups of dyestuffs never before employed in the dyeing 
of cotton hosiery, so that at the present time there are 
three distinct groups of dyestuffs for producing blacks on 
cotton hosiery—aniline black, developed blacks, and the 
sulphur blacks. 

Aniline Black. 


A description of the dyeing process with the use of 
black will the 


of this dye, for it is undoubtedly true that 


aniline show wherein lies trouble in the 


application 


if the process is properly and very carefully carried out, 
a beautiful, intense black, possessing remarkable fastness 
to light and washing is obtained. 

aniline oil or aniline 
The 
white as possible, is preferable for the production of a 
black. In the 
is essential that the bath be 


manner as to keep a fair length of time in 


Aniline black is obtained from 


salt by means of oxidising agents. aniline salt, as 


good aniline the aniline 


preparation of 


liquor it made up in such a 
order to prevent 
To effect this 


the aniline salt is mixed on account of its great solubility. 


the premature formation of aniline black 


To this mixture is added a solution of sal ammoniac, if 
the goods are to be singed, but alum, if the goods are to 


be lisled. 


The sal ammoniace serves the purpose of a hydroscopic 


Lastly a solution of copper sulphate is added. 


salt while the copper sulphate acts as the oxygen carrier 
All these ingredients should be dissolved in as little water 
as possible. In some cases aluminum acetate is added to 
avoid tendering of the goods, by neutralizing the hydro- 
chlorie acid formed in the subsequent ageing process. 

The goods are entered into the bath and well saturated 
with the aniline black liquor of about 12 degrees Tw., hydro- 
extracted and then carried to the ageing or oxidizing room. 
A uniform temperature and humidity must be maintained 
throughout the ageing room. Wet and dry thermometers 
should be used to determine exactly the temperature and 
When the goods are entered they are 


grayish white, which during the process change to a light 


moisture conditions. 


and finally to a dark green color. 
The Ageing Process. 

The temperature of the ager, after the goods have been 
entered, should be raised to 94 degrees F. As soon as the 
goods dry the ageing process sets in. The steam, as moist 
heat is required for the ageing process, is turned on until 
the wet 


the dry thermometer registers 94 degrees F. and 


one 86 degrees F. The goods are left in the ager under 
these conditions for six to eight hours. They are then taken 


the floor, or better, on wire 


In the 


chroming process it is advisable to use some sulphuric acid 


out and allowed to cool on 


frames. When dry they are chromed and softened. 


with the chromate of potash to prevent the development of 


a rather reddish shade. 


The following Ss a I 


practical 
good results. However, as condit 
dyehouses this 
Solution A. 
116 
S pounds starch, and mal 

50 gallons. 


Solution RB, 


ve + + tal 
canno ee Laken 


Dissolve in water 


pounds aniline salt 


Dissolve i 


water 
29 pounds chlorate of soda 
15 pounds alum 
41/, pounds blue stone, 
50 gallons. 

In the above formula 120 pounds 
substituted by 8514 po inds of ar 
hydrochlorie acid, 32 degrees Tw. 
chlorate of soda are equal to 100 part 
ash. The latter is not as soluble as 
erystalizes out from the dve 


iaquor 


soda and bichromate of 


mate of 
oxidizing power, but the soda is 
ash salt. 
The Greening of Aniline Black Dyed Hosiery. 
After the 
the black color is developed by a further 


When the 


black 


anuine has been oxidized to a green shade 


oxidization with 
romed at a 


to emeraldine, 


bichromate and acid. goods are cl 


low temperature, thi reduced 


agal 


or in other words turn light and 


atmosphere. The padding ution made up of 
and B. There should be 


padding solution in the machine to in 


equal 


parts of solutions <A enough 


lre thorough impreg- 


nation of the material. The goods are padded for thirty 


to forty-five minutes. extracted until they 


ateitv to (dD per 
, 


Then they ar 


retain padding solution equal approxin 


cent of their weight. The goods are 


en placed in trucks 
and covered with burlap. 

its original volume 
and B, 


morning the 


is brought to 


The padding solutio1 


solutions A and the next lot 
The 


oxidized at 120 degrees F. for three and one-half hours with 


with equal parts of 


can be run through. next aods 


are 


closed ventilators. The ventilator is the ten 


opened and 


perature lowered to 105 degrees F. at temperature the 


goods are lisled for five hours. Ch morning 
with 6 per cent of bichromate and 1 


acid a 


If it is desired to singe the 


170 degrees F., rinse and soap. 
woods, 


use starch in solution A, and the 


ro0ds 


for about four and one-half hours. | 


goods may be tom-tomed, oxidized, 


day, but the above formula give 
plant which is in operation 


Sea : 
The following formula 


to be singed: 
Solution A. Dissol 


120 pounds 
50 gallons 


Solution B. Dissolve in water 


514 pounds blue stone 


32 pounds chlorate of 


soda 



























































4 pounds ammonium chloride 


434 gallons acetate of alumina (15 degrees Tw.), 
and make up to 
50 gallons. 


Pad with equal parts of solutions A and B, oxidize at 
110 degrees F. 
1 per cent sulphuric acid for 20 minutes at 170 degrees F. 


Chroming 


and chrome with 6 per cent bichromate and 


at an elevated temperature insures a black 


which is to a certain extent ungreenable. An absolutely 
ungreenable aniline black may be obtained by using the 


ungreenable aniline salt, which is toluidine hydrochloride, 


a homologue of aniline salt. Ungreenable aniline salt on 
hosiery should be used in the proportion of one part to 
three parts of aniline salt. A properly dyed aniline black 
will not turn green under the influence of acid. The goods 
will gain from 5 to 10 per cent in weight. They will also 
acquire a peculiarly compact feel. 

This greening of aniline black which has often proved 
Another 
complaint is the tendency to erock or rub off, but this 
happens only in dyed, not in the oxidized and aged blacks. 


The bronziness often noticed in black hose is due to over- 


to be such a source of trouble is due to oxidation. 


oxidation and can easily be counteracted by means of some 
But the tendering of the cotton fiber is 
the most serious of all faults of the aniline black dyed 


goods; 


reducing agent. 


the complaint which led to the use of other dyes 
for cotton hosiery. 
Tendering of the Cotton Fiber. 

The tendering of the cotton fibers is apt to take place 
in the ageing and lisling process, and the goods require 
very skillful handling to bring them out in a perfect con- 
dition. This perfect condition can only be obtained by 
exercising the utmost care throughout the entire operation, 
especially in the preparation of the aniline black liquor. 
The trouble begins in the lisling process which is actually 
a prolonged ageing. Lisling is for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a good smooth finish on the goods as it takes off 
all the nap, but very often it is the finish of the goods, 
as the more the fiber of the nap is weakened the more the 
thread itself is attacked by free hydrochloric acid. In 
some instances the goods are carbonized and thus absolutely 
worthless. It is almost impossible to remove the nap with- 
out tendering the fiber and if the nap is not removed; that 
is, if the goods are not lisled, they must be singed after 
leaving the ageing room. 

The 
fiber is 


theory of the lisling process is that when the treated 
dried the loose fibers on the outside become brittle 
and break off by contact with the sides of the wire drums. 
To enhance this lisling process the drums are provided with 
a slow and a fast gear. In this way the goods can be 
oxidized at a low speed and lisled at a high speed. 

It has been due to these diffieulties in the dyeing of 
cotton hose with aniline black that led to the search for 
other dyes for hosiery. The direct blacks proved unsatis- 
factory because of their lack of fastness to washing and 
also to their inability to give a full and intense shade. 
Much better were found in the 
or developed blacks. While the dyeing of 
blacks is rather a complicated process, very satisfactory 
results as regards fastness to washing, to light, beauty of 
shade and the stability of the color on storing are ob- 
tained, but in addition to these advantages the great cause 
of complaint of the individual buyer was overcome, the 
tendering of the fiber. 


substitutes diazotisable 


diazotisable 
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Developed Black. 

The dyeing with these blacks consists of three distinct 
operations: first, the dyeing; second, the diazotization, and 
third, the developing of the color on the fiber In the dye- 
ing operation the goods are dyed in the same manner as 
when using direct colors. After dyeing the goods are rinsed 
with cold water and are then ready for the diazotizing 
bath. bath 


sodium nitrite in cold water. 


The diazotizing is prepared by dissolving 
To this solution is added the 
acid—either hydrochlorie or sulphuric. By this means ni- 
trous acid is formed which transforms the color on the fiber 
to a diazo compound which may be developed. 

The diazo compound thus formed is very unstable, which 
necessitates keeping the bath cold—60 degrees to 70 de- 
grees F. It is also very sensitive to light and must be pro 
tected from the direct sunlight. The diazotization requires 
from 15 to 20 minutes. The goods are then rinsed in cold 
water after which the color is ready for developing. This 
is effected by treating the goods for 20 minutes in a cold 
bath made up of meta-toluylene-diamine and soda ash. 

The developing process increases the fastness to washing 
and acids, the intensity of the shade, in fact, it is necessary 
to develop to produce the black shade. By this method the 
strength of the fiber is absolutely unaffected; the finest 
of hosiery, laces and like materials may be dyed by this 
method without impairing the strength of the fabric. 

A few precautions, however, should be observed in this 
method of dyeing. The use of brass or copper fittings 
should be avoided when hydrochloric acid is used or streaks, 
blotches and uneven dyeing will result. 

The diazotizable black was the first group to be used 
to any extent after the aniline black, and in spite of the 
complication of the process its use has been very widespread 
and in the majority of eases has replaced the older aniline 
black method. However, the intricate method of applica- 
tion led the dyestuff manufacturers to further experimen- 
tation with the result that the sulphur colors were discover- 
ed as applicable to cotton knit goods. 

Sulphur Blacks. 

The discovery of the sulphur black for cotton hosiery 
has practically revolutionized the cotton hosiery industry 
ot 
of shade, excellent fastness to light and washing, saving of 
time and labor in handling and also the excellent wearing 
quality. 


because the simplicity of dyeing, cheapness, beauty 


When the use of sulphur black was first suggested for 
the dyeing of hosiery, as with every new process, much 
adverse criticism was heard. Some manufacturers claimed 
they could not produce a good finish, others that the shade 
was poor and the goods were left too harsh in feel, and 
still others would not adopt this method of dyeing, claim- 
ing that if everybody dyed with sulphur black the market 
would soon be clogged with hosiery that would never wear 
out and they would have to go out of business. Of course 
many of the complaints were justifiable, as sufficient experi- 
mentation and information on the subject was lacking, but 
today the process has been perfected to such a degree 
that there are sulphur blacks that can be dyed just as easily 
as the direct colors. 

Methods of Dyeing. 

In making up the dyebath for the dyeing of cotton ho- 
siary with sulphur black there are a few precautions which 
should be observed. The sulphur colors should never come 
in contact with copper vessels on account of the copper be 
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ing severely attacked by the sulphide of sodium contained 
in the dye liquor, copper sulphate, a very active oxygen 
carrier, being formed, which often causes the dyeings to 
show up red, or bronzy spots to develop. The fastness to 
washing and to crocking is also impaired if the dye is per- 
mitted to come in contact with copper. However, after the 
goods have been dyed and thoroughly washed the copper 
is not acted upon by the dyed material and they may be 
hydro-extracted in a copper cage. 

To effect the most efficient dyebath, usually the soda 
ash is added first and boiled up, after which the sulphide 
The funce- 


tion of the sulphide of soda is to dissolve and to keep the 


of soda is added and subsequently the dyestuff. 
dye in solution during the dyeing. In this connection we 
might mention the necessity of using a very high grade of 
sodium sulphide as many bad dyeings have been traced to 
After the 
bath prepared as above has been thoroughly boiled the salt, 
either in the form of common salt or glauber’s salt, is added 
and the bath again boiled until it is absolutely certain that 
the ingredients are all dissolved. The dyebath is now ready 
and the hosiery may be entered dry and the dyeing carried 
out just below the boiling point, 195 degrees F. 


the use of a poor commercial grade of this salt. 


To effect the best results the dyebath is held at this 
temperature for about 20 to 30 minutes. The steam is then 
shut off and the dyeing continued for from 30 to 40 min- 
utes longer in the cooling dye liquor. The length of time 
to complete the dyeing should not exceed one hour. 


Sodium Sulphide Cause of Bronzy Spots. 


The hosiery after dyeing should be thoroughly washed 
as quickly as possible. This is essential as it is imperative 
to remove all excess of sodium sulphide as hot sulphide of 
soda when exposed to the air quickly oxidizes, resulting in 
the formation of bronzy spots. Also it will, if left in the 
goods, slowly oxidize in the presence of air and moisture 
to acid salts of sulphuric acid which will eventually cause 
tendering of the goods.. It is due to this, that trouble with 
sulphur black dyed hosiery is experienced. However, if 
thorough washing has removed all traces of this salt, no 
complaints will be made. Goods that have been thoroughly 
washed free from sodium sulphide have been examined after 
years of storing and have been found to possess just as 
great strength as on the day they were packed. 

Hosiery dyed by the sulphur black method may be 
singed in the gray or after dyeing. As a rule, when hosiery 
is singed in the gray, the goods are dyed, washed thorough- 
ly and soaped before removing from the dyeing machines. 
In this connection it must be borne in mind that a better 
finish is secured and likewise a fuller shade of black when 
the goods are aged for at least a day after dyeing, then 
dried, singed and softened. 

Singeing of Hosiery. 

After dyeing the goods must be thoroughly dried. The 
dryer used must be of such a nature as to ensure perfect 
circulation of the heated air through the hosiery as during 
this drying the shade undergoes a further development, 
coming out fuller and somewhat redder. Consequently if 
an even temperature is not maintained or is too high an un- 
evenness of shade results. This unevenness is partly cover- 
ed up in the softening bath, but economy and efficient work 
should aim at a perfect product and not at the necessity 
of covering mistakes of one step in the next. 
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Softening of the Goods. 

The softening of the hosiery play Ss an 

it is here that the final appearance of the hose is made or 
broken. The first requisite to good softening is a good 


pure water. Hard water should be avoided as 


soap, forming and depositing on 


goods an insoluble 
soap. If it is necessary, due to natural conditions, to 
a hatd water it should be corrected chemically in a soften 


ing plant, of which there aré everal types 


1 existence 
the zeolite process being the one best recognized. 
Softening is usually done at a temperature of from 120 
to 130 degrees F. for 15 to 20 minutes There are a good 
many softeners on the market and it is the dver’s business 
to select the best for his particular purpose. Many soften 
ers are sold under various meaningless trade names and 
should be thoroughly investigated and analyzed before use, 


as in many instances they may do more harm than good. All 


good softeners are emulsions of soaps, alkalies and oils 
The best softener is an emulsion of neutral soap and som 
oil of vegetable origin. Sulphonated oils, such as Turkey 


Red oil or Alizarine oil, do not produce the desired effect, 
as these oils will not have 
the shade of the black as a ve 


should also be taken not to 


beneficial influence on 


the same 


getable oil proper. Care 


use too large a quantity ever 


of the vegetable oil as the paper bands and boxes in which 
the hosiery is subsequently packed will be stained on sto 


ing. In the case of mercerized hosic vy the softening pro 


cess is often omitted in order to retain a certain amount of 


the silky scroop. To better emphasize this quality the 


goods are treated in a rich soap bath at about 100 degrees 


F. for a short time. They are then hydro-extracted and 
entered in a bath containing some organic acid, such as 
acetic, tartaric, lactic or citric, and sometimes a small 


addition of tannic helps to produce this silky seroop. 


In starting a fresh dyebath a rather high percentage 
of dyestuff is required, no matter whether sulphur black of 
single or double strength is used. However, after the first 
kettle has been prepared the amount of dyestuff required 
for the standing kettle is just one-half that required in 
the beginning. There are sulphur blacks of varying degree 
of solubility and a fairly soluble one should be chosen as 
the more soluble the dyestuff the less will be the amount 
of sodium sulphide required. 

In keeping a standing kettle, the bath sometimes 


gets 


“sick” and will not work properly and the black becomes 


bronzy and red without any apparent caus 
the dyer must use his best judgment 
The trouble can usually be found in 
three conditions: The 


the unnecessary addition of salt or from other sources; an 


In this case 
as to what to do. 
one of the following 


density has grown too high 


trom 


insufficient amount of sulphide of soda is being used to 


keep the dye in solution; or the dyeings are not being suffi 
ciently washed in order to remove the excess of 
If after 


dyeings are still not up to standard, there apparently is 1 
d PI ; 


sulphide of 
soda. all these conditions have been remedied the 
alternative; a fresh dyebath must be prepared. 
Determination of Density. 
The dye liquor should be maintained at the same density 


as the freshly prepared bath. To do this the Twaddle meter 
is used. 
degrees F., not at the boiling point as the Twaddle meter 


The den- 


The dye liquor should be Twaddled at about 195 


will register too low at such a high temperature. 


(Continued on page 405.) 
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The two speed drive 
of the 
WILDMAN 
has increased 
production in some 
cases as much as 50% 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, “The 
Science of Knitting.” Price $2.00. 


WILDMAN 


CIRCULAR RIBBER 















Asks for Points on K Hosiery. 
Epitor Corton : 

I am about to begin the manufacture of staple styles 
of hosiery, silk, rayon and mercerized ladies’ semi-fash- 
ioned, to be made on Scott & Williams Model K 314-inch 
240-needle machines. 

I would be pleased to receive suggestions from the 
readers of Corton who have had experience with this type 
of machine or others, what they have found through their 
experience as to the cost of the manufacture of this prod- 
uct without injuring the quality. The best yarns avail- 
able are to be used in these products. 

For instance, in the machine operation how loose a hem 
ean be made? How tight an ankle can be produced with- 
out getting in trouble with reference to other parts of the 
foot? How plain a slack course should be made and how 
long a trimming? 

Any other suggestions which may oceur to the hosiery 
men answering this inquiry will be much appreciated by 
the writer, and I am sure will also be appreciated by other 
readers of “Knitting Kinks.” ContTrisutToR No. 4353. 

Setting Sinkers and Double Sole Plaiting. 
Epitor Corron: 

This is my rule for setting the sinkers on Scott & 
Williams B-5 machines: I first set the sinker cam to bring 
the throat of the sinker about middleways of the needle at 
its furtherest point in. Then I set the bumper so as not 
to have less than two sinkers all the way in when the head 
of the needle is level with the brass coming up. 

This answers the first part of the question of “R. M. 
(Ga.)” in the September issue of “Knitting Kinks.” He 
said he wanted a rule for setting the sinkers so as to elim- 
inate hole eutting in the gore and cutting out in the heel 
and toe. I have found that the rule given will keep me 
away from this trouble. 

He also said he was having trouble in getting the double 
sole to plait on the edges where the double sole yarn goes 
in and out, as the cotton yarn comes on the outside more 
the artificial silk. This has given lots of us 
A man ean’t afford to have much friction there 


than more 
trouble. 
coming in, and the yarn naturally is a little loose, which 
makes it fail to plait properly; but I have not had much 
trouble when it is coming out. To make any suggestions as 
to his double sole finger would be a risky undertaking, as he 
will have to adjust this himself. However, I do know that 
if he is running the artificial silk yarn in the No. 2 finger, 


this will add to his trouble. But if he will put it in the 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTONS 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 






We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and al! problems arising in 
connection with the knitting mill from the office to the 
packing and shipping departments. Questions, answers 
or letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. All questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, but 
will be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 


COUETUOREREOTOTEENOTUEN TNT CL EO ENODOEO ROTOR EACEROSURAEATECHALECLEOOUESLECEUEOOSACSOEAOSOOOGRSODEAOR SALE OUDEASRUOGSLUEOOS COCEOCEOEAEEL SSO EE NOEL EAS EN enORRSCRe 


No. 4 finger, and use the proper finger, it will divide his 
yarn enough so that his leg varn pull in under 
double sole yarn and leave it on top and throw the eotto1 
yarn on the inside. P. .. De (G4, ) 


Treating Dyed Silk Before Plaiting. 
Epitor Corron : 
We are 


we have been using rayo 


ingrain faney goods in which 


manufacturing 
and mercerized making vertica 
stripes by reverse plaiting. 
We wish to make a 


Japan silk plaited on rayon and wish to have the Japan silk 


new number in which we will 


dyed before knitting. 
We would like 


to have advice as to how to treat 


Japan silk after it is dyed so that the strands will hold 
together and that will run properly on the knitting 
machine. ContriputTor No. 4345. 

A Payroll and Production Record. 
Epiror Corton: 

Of course every man has his own v of doing things 
and local conditions, kind of help, size of plant, and things 
like that determine whether he can use the exact forms or 
systems that another fellow in a different plant uses vw 
satisfactory results. At the same time I feel is of in- 
terest to learn of what the other fellow es, and how he 
does it. We all are a product of what we read, see, and 
hear, but we must take everything tl we read, see, and 
hear and apply to it the leaven of our own reasoning, t 
see what part of it will fit in with our own conditions 
Therefore, the more informat to draw from, 
the more background he wil! have, more experience 


Kinks” department should 


I don’t see why your “Knitting 


not prove a very valuable aid to the knitting mill man in 


helping him out of troubles, and keeping h 


the other fellow’s ideas. 
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SPLIT-FOOT 
PRODUCT 


SPLIT-FOOT HOSIERY, the new creation, 
brought about by the main disadvantage in 
present day hosiery, namely: 


The unsightly inside fringe of splicing ends in 
the reinforced portion which tends to slip 
through and form whiskers on the outside. 


SPLIT-FOOT hosiery made on “BANNER” 
Split-Foot machines is smoother on the inside, 
neater in appearance and has added strength at 
the reinforced high splice and double sole, hav- 


ing no hard seams. 


WHY MAKE AN INFERIOR 
PRODUCT? 


WE INVITE 
INQUIRIES 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office, , Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
350 Broadway, N. Y. James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 
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I don’t know whether the plan we use for keeping a ree- 
ord of production, and making up our payroll, will be ap- 
plicable to many other plants or not, but I thought I would 
tell your readers about it, thinking possibly it might con- 
tain a suggestion for some of them—especially those who 
are just starting in without any true-and-tried methods of 
their own. 

The accompanying illustration gives the idea of our 
plan. These forms are made up on sheets measuring 1414 
by 12 inches, so that the two-weeks’ record of twelve oper- 
ators (three being shown in actual size, to save space) may 
be placed on one sheet. Then enough sheets to cover the 
operating force of the department may be used. 

These records are posted within a locked glass case in 
each department. They are fastened to boards with thumb- 
tacks. Each evening the foreman takes the boards to his 
desk, and enters the production of each operator on the 
sheet. Thus the next morning each operator can see just 
how much work he or she is credited with, so that if there 
is any complaint to be made, it can be entered promptly, 
and any necessary correction made. 





ALL ERRORS IN TIME MUST BE REPORTED ON DAY TIME IS 
No Corrections Will Be Allowed Unless Error Is Reported Promptly 
























REPORTED 


and 


note there is a column headed “Dozen,’ 


You will 
the next headed “TI 
instances where we might 


[ours The second column is used for 


want to take an operator off ol 


piece work and put her or him on day work, and this en 


ables us to keep the record straight on this score. 
Under 


duction of 15 cents per hundred m 


the column headed “Deductions,” we make a de- 


ions in 


thus 50 menders would cost ‘the operator 714 


enders, or deduct 
proportion, 


This of course by no means repays us for the spoiled 


/2 
cents. 
work, but 
will cost 
watching what they are doing. 

In the left-hand margin of these sheets are punched two 
anent 


it is done to let the operatcrs know careless work 


them something, and to let them know we are 


holes so they may be filed in loose-leaf books as perm 
1d production. 
RB: DB: 


office records of payroll ar 
(TENN.) 
York Hall & Co., Ine., have 
been removed from 61 Broadway to the Murray Hill 
Building, 286 Madison Ave., where the entire 2ist floor will 


announced. 


The New offices of S 


new 


be occupied, it is 
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Number of K Machines per Knitter and Fixer, and 
Points on Needle Breakage. 
| Editor’s Note. 


Kinks” 


A correspondent rece ntly asked “Knit- 
the following questions: On a 
about 250 Model K Seott & Williams machines, 


ting lay-out ot 


what 1s con- 


sidered the proper amount of help as to operators, appren- 
)? 


tices, and fixers? How many machines should each handle? 


What is the method used as to needle breakage, that is, what 
is done to keep this item as low as possible? 

The opinions of seven executives of as many different 
mills, stating their practices in answer to these questions, 


are given in the seven replies in the following paragraphs. 
As pointed out in severa] of these letters, the number of 
operatives depends upon the class of work as well as the 
gauge of the machines. Since this was not specified by the 
inquirer, each man replying has given his practice so far 
as his own conditions are concerned. Thus the compilation 
of answers covers a larger field in presenting the different 
methods in The replies 
follow : | 


use under various conditions. 


Epiror Corron : 

In reference to the number of operators required to 
handle 250 Scott & Williams K machines, will say this is 
of the the 
kind of goods being made on them. For instance, we have 


largely regulated by the gauge machines and 
132 200-needle, 34-inch machines making mercerized work. 
Each operator on these machines handles either 26 or 27 
machines, and we have one fixer on 53 or 54 machines; we 
also have a fixer learning, who is keeping up 27 machines. 

Now, we have 100 260-needle, 31-inch machines making 
plaited work, and on these machines one operator handles 
20 machines, and one fixer cares for 50 machines. We aisu 
have one learner on knitting whom we teach to hunt for 
needle streaks and test the machines out for plaiting de- 
fects. 
the gauge of the machines used, determines the number of 
machines each operator can handle. 

As to the second question, with reference to how we 
record our needle breakage and keep it as low as possible, 
we issue so many needles to each fixer in the morning of 
each day, and charge them to him, and any additional 
needles he requires for that day are also added to his ac- 
count. This account is kept by the month, and at the end 
of that time, the fixer is given a report as to his produc- 
tion and the number of needles used, showing how many 
dozen were knit per needle. 


So you see that the grade of goods being made, and 


This generally runs, on our 
200-needle machines, about three dozen per needle, and on 
our 260-needle machines, about 144 dozen per needle. This 
last is rather high, comparatively, as on silk work a needle 
must be taken out if the rivet becomes the least bit rough, 
when the same needle would continue in service on mer- 
cerized work and not be noticed in the finished fabric. If 
our reports show a fixer’s needle breakage to be abnormally 
high, the boss knitter and myself—the superintendent— 
usually investigate, and if the trouble is in the machines 
we take steps to remedy it. Contriputor No. 4322. 
Epriror Corron: 

Answering the query regarding the necessary amount 
of help to take care of 250 Model K Scott & Williams ma- 
chines, this depends entirely upon the character of the ma- 
chinery, the class of merchandise produced, and the kind of 
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The 


breakage, seconds, ete. 


materials used. same thing would apply to needle 

However, I would say, generally speaking, that no new 
concern would be interested in launching out today with K 
machines of less than 240 needles on 34-inch cylinders, 
and very likely, 260-needle. These machines, I naturally 
suppose, are to be on rayon or pure silk, and if on ladies’ 
hosiery, I would consider a good fixer for every 50 ma- 
chines, and a good knitter for about every 18 machines, to 
be about the proper amount of help for the actual opera- 
tion of the knitting machines. Knitting machines such as 
we are considering will produce about 2%4 to 3 dozens per 
day of ten hours, depending on the kind of goods. A good 
average looping production for 240- and 260-needle goods 
is 50 dozens per day. Therefore, one looper should take 
care of the production of 15 to 18 knitting machines. 
Menders and seconds in a well-regulated knitting room 
should not exceed 6 per cent, and a good mender should 
This 


is based on the knitter being paid for perfect work, and 


take care of the production of 100 to 125 machines. 


separating the perfect from the imperfect, and the mender 
mending imperfect work only. 

Such a room as we have under consideration would 
naturally need one high-class man for foreman, and one 
good head-fixer over the other fixers is entirely advisable. 
In addition to this, another man or two would be needed 
for such jobs as sweeping, looking after yarn, ete., which 
would about complete the list of help required for a strictly 
Dif- 


ferent mills have different systems, some preferring the 


seamless stocking knitting room of 250 K machines. 


back-seaming attachment on the machines, others putting 
in the mock seam with sewing machines, all of which has 
considerable influence on the amount of operatives required. 
Regarding needle breakage, this is a matter that can be 
determined only by long experience and good judgment. 
The hazard of bad yarns and faulty materials in needles 
are factors which must be considered, and the man in charge 
of the room must be familiar with all of the different con- 
ditions of needle breakage. My own system is to give 
each fixer 50 machines and keep strict account of all sup- 
plies used, including needles, and show them a monthly 
statement This creates a 
kind of friendly rivalry and comes as near keeping needle 
breakage to a minimum as any system with which I am 
familiar. No. 4323. 


of their maintenance account. 


CONTRIBUTOR 


Eprror Corron: 

I note the inquiry with reference to K machines does 
not specify the needle or gauge of the machines. 
I will assume that a 
yarn or rayon is what you have in mind. 

One knitter can operate 20 of these machines and eut 
the double sole from the work. About 50 machines is what 
one fixer can handle and keep the machines in nice shape. 
I also think it advisable to keep at least one apprentice 


However, 


220-needle machine on mercerized 


on as many as 250 machines, so there will be at least one 
fixer in training all the time. 

Now as to the needle breakage, I think it a good 
idea to charge each fixer with the needles, sinkers and 
transfer bits he uses and have a complete understanding 
with him that his salary will depend on the amount of ma- 
chine supplies he uses and the amount of seconds and 
waste he makes on the machines that are in his care. 


Of course, if a finer gauge machine is used, and plaited 
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peers” 
Brett crores 
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“The fniformity of 
Torrington Needles 
Stops profit leaks 


T is something of an achievement your satisfaction here at Torrington! 
to make one latch needle accurate Uniformity in latch needles, upon 

to thousandths of an inch... which which knitters properly lay great 
we do at Torrington. emphasis, is a dependable 
But imagine the task of feature of all Torrington 
multiplying this accurate Needles. These time- 
needle by the huge quan- tested needles are uni- 
tity demanded by the form in latch, hook and 
knitting industry... cheek—in length, smooth- 


which we also do to ness and temper. 


The TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn, USA. 


BRANCHES FACTORIES AT 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY c B BARKER & CO., LTD. LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS TORRINGTON, CONN 

CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS 140-144 W. 22ND STREET 964 CALLE BELGRANO UPPER BEDFORD CANADA 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BUENOS AIRES COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
AACHEN, GERMANY 





eAnother NEW 
Willcox & Gibbs Machine 


Covered by United States and Foreign Patents 


he 
FELDLOCK 


Reg. US. Pat. Off. 


MACHINE 


“The machine that makes production” 


It makes the lapped seam fell with either The Feldlock Machine has proved its 
two or three needles. worth and is now in use in over 60 factories 


The great value of this machine lies in in the United States. 
the increased production, its use of lighter 
sewing supplies, and its greater facility in 
handling goods. 


It is unequalled for seaming shirts, 
pajamas, blouses, children’s clothing, 
petticoats, nightgowns, sleepers, house 
It sews off the arm. dresses, work shirts, nainsook woven under- 
No loss of time in recovering the wear, sheet seaming, and in bleaching 
garment after it is sewed. and dye houses, and wherever the need 
It is easy to operate, and the for TUBULAR SEAMING exists. 
stitch is unsurpassed. 


The simple adjustments ease the Ask our nearest Branch House 
work of the mechanic. to demonstrate the advantages 


Made to the high Willcox & Gibbs of the money-saving Feldlock. 
standard. 


WILLCOX & Gibbs SEWING MactINE Co 


Home Office: 658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Baltimore, Md Boston, Mass. Chicago, IIl. Cincinnati, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. Minneapolis, Minn. 
0 





821 No. Howard St. 111 Summer St. 206 W. Monroe St. 206 West 7th St. 340 The Arcade 938 Maple Ave. 118 South 8th St. 


Newark, N. Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. 


J. Troy, N. Y. Washington, D. C. 
524 Broad St. 131 South 12th St. 504 Sutter St. 209 No. 10th St. Fulton & Fourth Sts. 


702 10th St., N. W. 


Canadian Representative: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton and Montreal 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., Ltd., 
20 Fore Street, London, E. C. 2, England 
Branches 


Nottingham Leicester Birmingham Luton Manchester 
Paris Brussels Milan 


Glasgow Belfast 
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work is made, the operators cannot handle quite so many 
machines as I have stated and keep them in good shape. 
Contrisutor No. 4324. 


Epitor Corron: 

In one of our plants we operate 270 Model K machines, 
240-needle, 344-inch cylinder. On this lay-out of machines 
we use one head fixer, five fixers, one apprentice and fifteen 
knitters. 

In regard to needle breakage, each fixer keeps a supply 
report, keeping account of this item. 

ContripuTor No. 4325. 
Epiror Corron: 

I honestly do not observe any set rule that would apply 
to all mills operating Model K machines. It depends on the 
gauge of the machines and the quality of goods being made. 
If a mill is running coarse goods, 176- or 200-needle, an 
operator can attend to a great many more machines than 
if the mill concentrated the machines on 260-needle work, 
silk plaited. For this reason, I would hesitate to recom 
mend anything in the way of a lay-out for the machines 
mentioned. 

Of course needle breakage also depends on the class of 
yoods being manufactured and the quality of yarn used. 
Another thing, needle breakage varies with the ability of 
fixers to take care of the machines. In order to keep needle 
breakage down and the quality of the goods up, we make 
daily reports on production, percentage of seconds and 
number of needles broken, and check this from day to day. 

ConTrRIBUTOR No. 4326. 


Epitor Corron: 

If I were going to allot operatives for 250 K machines, 
I would say that on this number of 240-needle machines, | 
would want ten good knitters, and have a fixer for every 
40 machines. On 260-needle silk work, I would give only 37 
machines to the fixer; while if it were 220-needle work, I 
believe a good fixer could look after 50 machines. 

ContrisutTor No. 4327. 

Epitor Corton : 

In reference to the number of fixers and operators for 
250 Model K machines, this of course is determined by the 
For 240-needle and 


260-needle machines, on artificial and pure silk, my rule is 


gauge of machine and class of work. 


to allot 35 machines to the fixer and 24 machines to the 
knitter. 
but I do not believe in overloading them. 


I know mills which give the fixers more machines, 
On H-H machines, we have 20 machines to the knitter 
and 30 machines to the fixer. 

No. 4328. 


CONTRIBUTOR 


The modern executive recognizes the important element 
represented by the long-distance telephone in present-day 
communication. It is interesting, therefore, to note that 
the 1926 construction program of the Long Lines Depart 
ment of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
contemplates plant construction to cost more than $28,000,- 
000, with the view to providing increases in long distance 
telephone traffic and making possible more dependable and 
faster service. Long distance cable facilities are the larg- 
est single project of the construction program, represent- 


ing an expenditure of 11,200,000. 





A Money Saving Device for a Folder. 
Epiror Coron : 
| 


The accompanying sketches il 


llustrate 


ment which has meant dollars in saving t 
is an underwear knitting plant. 
In Figure 1 will be noted the usual “ 


used on the automatic folding machine. 


FIG. 1 
side of this I welded a little sharp knif 
the tubing for cuffs runs down over the s 
cuts the fabric at the fold, automatically. 
This, as will be recognized, eliminates 


the man with the electric cutting knife 








Ge a 


‘y 


besides saving the fabric which would be 
ot Sy 


necessary to trim the edge off of the tu 
trie knife. This allows us to get five full 
a tubing finishing 174% inches after bleachi 
Fig. 2 


as 1s shown by the illustration in 


no cost to this, it is no expense to operate, and it results in 


a big yearly saving for us. I should be glad to know what 


and whether 


the readers of “Knitting Kinks” 
also ne 


they have done anything 


of interest. 


The dates of 


phia are March 


A Few 
Universal 
Features 


Units any size on the 
same basic machine 
from 2% in. to 4% 
n. Other sizes 5 in. 
to 7 in. 


Non-vibrating dogless 
No vibrating parts. 
Loose course plate 
reduces needle 
breakage 


All parts easily ac 
cessible. 


One-piece frame 
- 
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your tops 
like this? 


RE they true-ribbed— 

snug fitting, permanent- 
ly elastic, even and uniform 
—as good as the rest of the 
hose? Wearers are quick to 
detect the baggy, lifeless, 
stretchless shrunk top from 
the real true ribbed top as 
knit on the 


UNIVERSAL 
HOSIERY RIBBER 


“The Latest Development in Hosiery Ribbers’ 

Recognized everywhere as 
the last word in ribbed top 
knitting. Produces a supe- 
rior fabric and at the same 
time decreases waste and 
seconds and cuts your costs. 


Send for fabric swatches and 
make your own comparisons 


it @ 


UNIVERSAL 


HOSIERY RIBBER 


Nee gh sea 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


120 Broadway James Building 
NEW YORK CITY CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Prefers Men Knitters. 


EpiTor CorrTon: 

The question as to “which make the best operatives, 
men or women,” is a very interesting one, and I am there- 
fore offering my experience on the subject. 

The nature of the work, of course, has a great deal to 
do with the matter. My experience has been with operatives 
on hosiery knitting machines, the operatives taking care 
of from 12 to 24 machines each, depending upon the nature 
From the start we had employed women 
operatives for knitting, and men to do the machine adjust- 
ng. At that time, our main object in view was the wage 
problem, the women working for less than the men, a con- 
dition which prevails in many plants today. 

But this practice has been found disadvantageous, due 
mainly to the fact that the women operatives do not stick 
to their jobs as steadily as do the men, even under first- 
Of course there are exceptions 
to the rule, some women being on the job for several years. 
However, one disadvantage is that the women are always 
getting married. Too, they are more emotional than men, 
and it has been demonstrated that men operatives can handle 
more machines, get greater production, and with less waste, 
than can the women operatives. 


of the work. 


class working conditions. 


It is true that men operatives have to be paid a little 
more than women operatives are paid, but the result ob- 
tained in increased production and less waste, more than 
makes up for the difference. 

Another advantage of men over women operatives, is 
the training of apprentice machine adjusters. It is the 
problem of every mill to get as an apprentice adjuster some- 
one who has a mechanical turn of mind and who is earnest 
in his desire to learn the trade. Many disappointments have 
come about in hiring outsiders for this work. The mechan- 
ical condition of the machine is dependent upon the machine 
adjuster, so if he is not proficient in his work, waste re- 
sults. This is where the advantage of hiring men opera- 
tives comes in. Whenever there is a need for an appren- 
tice, a condition which is prevalent in every mill, there is 
talent to pick from. 
than are women, so naturally they take a deeper interest 
in that particular kind of work. 

There are of course, some men operatives who do not 
take as much interest in their work as some women do; in 
that case they should be eliminated from the department 


Men are more mechanically inclined 


in order to get results. 

The management in every mill today must keep costs 
down ‘to the minimum and get out the greatest amount of 
production with the least waste in order to keep in the 
game. 

In hiring operatives, several qualities must be taken 
into consideration at the start. It makes no difference as 
to what race an operative belongs or what his religious 
views. His main qualification should be interest in his 
work, so that when he is on the job he will be busy with 
his work and not talking with his fellow operatives. He 
should not be too short or too fat, as this prevents him 
from picking up his work and threading the machines as 
quickly and proficiently as is necessary in order to get re- 
sults. This is a condition I have found in many plants. 

No doubt there is a great deal of argument in regard 
to this question, pro and con, but this has been my experi- 
ence, and I have come to the conclusion that it is best to 
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have men operatives for this work; pay them : 
than women are paid, in order to keep them or 
better results are obtained all around. 
This argument, of course, relates onl 
knitting machines. In other department 
women to be sufficient. 
I most certainly would be interested 


some of 


the readers of this department 


opinion is on the subject. 





Light and Dark Stripes in Half-Hose. 


[Editor’s Note.—Recently a mill 
half-hose, dark brown mercerized, containing light 


or : 
supmitted a sample 

a, 
and dark 
was sub 


stripes across the body of the hose. The sampl 


mitted to two experts and their opinions as to the difficulty 
are appended: | 
Epiror Corron: 

With reference to the dark brown 
which was submitted because of a defect consisting of 


mereerized half 


and dark stripes across the body of the hose, will say that in 
my opinion this trouble was caused by the yarn which went 
into the hose being unevenly mercerized. As a result, when 
this hose was dyed that part of the yarn which was not 
fully mercerized dyed a darker color and the other a lighter 
color, the dye penetrating more into the unmercerized por 
tions. 

I am led to believe this by the fact that the plaiting 
in the foot of the hose is very bad. The dark stripes ap- 
pearing across the foot of the hose are much darker than 
the body yarn, and I believe this condition is due to the 
mercerizing processes. 

Experiment with other makes of yarn which are more 
evenly mercerized should remedy this condition. I would 
like to add that the difficulty in plaiting may be overcome 
the body var! than on 


RyMI. 


by having more tension on the plait- 


ing yarn. 


Epitor CorTon : 

In answer to the correspondent who submitted the dark 
brown mercerized half hose containing light and dark stripes 
across the body of the hose. 

In my opinion, after an examination of the sample, I 


believe the condition is due either to uneven yarn or to 


imperfect wetting-out, probably the latter. The sock ap- 
pears to be dyed with direct dyes, and should have been 
given a thorough boiling in water before being put in the 
dye bath. Before passing final judgment, it is desirable that 
several undved socks be submitted to see if the unevenness 


in the yarn can be detected. Cod. CNY) 


Eliminating Oil Streaks. 


Epiror Corron: 

Oil streaks on hosiery are a 
ting mills, and the superintendent is constantly on the job 
I think, however, that taking it for grant 


familiar difficulty to knit- 


to reduce them. 
ed that a good grade of oil is used, lots of men overlook 
one thing that is responsible for the effect which they at- 
tribute to oil. 

When a wall, in a Scott & Williams machine, for ex- 
ample, is broken, it is taken out and a new one put in, it 
being necessary to heat the new one. Carbon of course is 
formed, and furthermore, the other parts of the machine 





1s a Boiled Shirt 7? 


The dazzling whiteness of goods 
bleached with Solozone 


(A permanent white without weakening, 
soft, odorless and elastic) 


We are equipped to process sample 
lots of any size under mill conditions 
and instruct the bleacher 


“Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO. 


709 Sixth Avenue 
New York 


Fepruary, 1926. 
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are put back into the machine. I have found it to be a 


very good point to wash all of these parts with gasoline 
This 


the accumulated gummy substance and also takes off the 


before putting the machine back together. removes 
flaky metal pieces which may have rubbed off in operation, 
and which, as I indicated, are to my mind the cause of 
stains that lots of people think result from oil. 

F. B. (GA) 


many 


A Hidden Cause of Sinker Streaks. 

Epiror Corron: 

I noticed what some readers had to say in answer to 
a question as to how to stop sinker streaks on 200-needle 
goods on Model K machines, as published in recent issues 
in “Knitting Kinks.” Their suggestions were good, but I 
am writing to add one further idea to this discussion. based 
on my own experience. I have found that streaks will re- 
sult from the brass head being bent, but not enough to 
notice it by testing the sinkers. I mean that if a man feels 
of the sinkers to find out whether the walls are bent, he will 
he fooled sometimes, as they can be bent enough to make 
the streaks and yet not enough to bind the sinker. There- 
fore, I would suggest to those having trouble with streaks 
which they cannot locate, that they take the brass heads 
out and examine them for such small bent places which 
cannot be seen in the machine. 

ConrrisuTorr No. 4356. 
Cut Stitches at Transfer on H-H. 

Epitor Corron: 

This is in answer to the question which appeared in 
in January Corton, asking the cause 


H-H 


“Knitting Kinks” 


and remedy for eut stitches at the transfer on an 
machine. 

Cutting in the transfer is due to the cylinder needles 
striking the bars between the stitches, and is very likely 
caused by an insufficient slack course. To determine this, 
the chain should be pulled around so that the auxiliary 
pawl takes the small rack during the rib to bring the 
machine into slack course fabric without making the trans- 
fer and make a piece of slack fabric. This should stretch 
about 114 inches wider than the reguiar rib top and if 
tuck stitches in it, the 


should be removed. If the slack fabrie is not wide enough 


there are any defective needles 


the sinker cap should be set forward in order to bring 
the pressure of the cam marked A in the accompanying 
sketch on the fabric sooner. If the sinker cap is already 
set well forward, the front part of the cam A can be ground 
to the dotted line without taking any from the point B 
so that cam A ean push the sinkers in further without 
changing the adjustment of the eam C. The machine should 


be adjusted so that the cylinder needles come up through 
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RELIANCE 


Hot Plate Screw Press 


FOR 
Hosiery and Underwear 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


Reliance Machine Works 


FRANKFORD, PHILA. 


MERROWING 


THE MERROW 


HIGH SPEED 
OVERSEAMING, 


SOVEREDGING AND 
SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES 


FOR FINISHING 
ALL KINDS OF 
KNITTED AND 
WOVEN FABRICS. 


Reg. Trade Mark 
FOR QUALITY AND 
QUANTITY PRODUC- 
TION AT LOW OPER- 
ATING COST 


— MERROWISE — 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 
16 LAUREL ST. HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
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RADITION has it that Mistletoe—the 

waxy evergreen which apple and oak trees 
play host to—is the symbol of happiness and 
good will. Its presence in the scheme of 
Christmas decoration is a visible expression 
of the season’s spirit of good cheer. 


Yet the significance of Mistletoe is applicable 
the year ’round. So much so, that it is pecu- 
liarly fitting that an unusual Rayon is identi- 
fied by the plant which is perennially beautiful 
and attractive. 


TEXTILES 


Mistletoe Rayon is manufactured by Snia- 
Viscosa, the largest producer of Rayon in 
Europe. Soft, lustrous and altogether lovely, 
Mistletoe Rayon gives to your garments the 
charm demanded by feminine wearers. 


NOTE: 


In addition to Viscose Rayon we are now prepared to 
submit samples and quote on 60 to 100 denier sizes of 
Nitro-Cellulose Rayon (made according to the most 
generally accepted alcohol process) the excellence of 
which, for special requirements, is well known to 
American manufacturers. 


COMMERCIAL FIBRE Co. of America, Inc. 


General Offices: 15 East 26th St., New York City 


Converting Mills: Passaic, N. J. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


Wm. G. Burke, Reading, Pa. 
Wm. Wulfers, Providence, R. 1. 


Walter Schmaedig, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. T. Cosby, Charlotte, N. C. and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Geo. J. Loerzel, Chicago, Ill. 


Commercial Trading Corporation, Ltd:, Toronto, Can. 
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the stiteh behind the one on the cast-off. 

As a sample of this mill’s hose was sent to me, I might 
add in connection with this question that more or less diffi- 
culty will be experienced on the yarn which is used in 
this stocking, as it is very uneven and a thick spot in the 
yarn at the slack course will fill up the stitches so that the 
cylinder needles may lift the fabric instead of protruding 
through the stitch. EB. M. (N. Y.) 


Using Crocus Cloth Instead of Emery. 


Epitor Corron: 

In connection with removing burrs and sharp places 
from brass parts used in the knitting mill, cylinder walls, 
ete., I use a method which may be of interest. Most mills 
use an emery cloth, usually OO cloth. Recently I secured 
some crocus cloth, and like if better than emery cloth for 
this purpose. It is finer than fine emery cloth, and it 
polishes without cutting or scratching, which gives it a 
big advantage over emery cloth in polishing up brass cylin- 
ders, ete., where it would be harmful to cut or wear down 
the surface. Crocus cloth can be secured from any mill 
supply house, and I believe if the knitting mill man will 
give it a trial, he will like it for the reasons mentioned. 


F. S. D. (Ga.) 


Hosiery Dyeing. 


(Continued from page 391.) 


sity of the bath when first made up will not show more than 
about 1 degree Tw. For the first two or three dyeings this 
will suffice and no trouble will be experienced if the other 
instructions are carefully followed. But when we come to 
the standing bath the density is very important. The Twad- 
dle meter should register 3 to 4 degrees; if it is less than 
3 degrees from 5 to 10 per cent of salt should be added. In 
some cases, especially where a rather short dye liquor is 
used, it will be found that the density is going up in spite 
of the fact that no salt has been added. This is due to the 
sodium sulphide in the bath which is gradually converted 
into glauber salt. To remedy this condition one-quarter to 
one-third of the volume is drawn off and then brought 
back to the original volume with water. 
Regulating the Shade of Sulphur Black. 

The shade of sulphur black can be regulated by the 
amount of sulphide of soda and salt added to the dye- 
bath. Too little sulphide of soda and too much salt tend 
to produce a rather reddish shade. With a still greater ex- 
cess of salt the black will become bronzy. When sulphur 
black is reddish, brownish or bronzy the density is too high, 
and in order to correct this, the amount of salt added should 
be reduced or omitted entirely. If this does not prove ef- 
fective the bath should be diluted somewhat, and an extra 
addition of dyestuff and sulphide of soda added to make 
up the proper proportions.—Color Trade Journal. 





“Rayon—A Chemical Fiber” will form the subject of a 
joint meeting to be held in Atlanta, Ga., on March 18th, 
by the Georgia sections of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, American Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
and American Chemical Society, it is announced by Paul 
Seydel, chairman of the program committee. 
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PIGEON COMPENSATING 

YARN TENSION | 

An Even Drag Despite — 
Conditions 


Working automatically, Pigeon Compensating 
Yarn Tensions tighten drag on light or dry 
spots and release on heavy or wet spots 
assuring an even tension at all times 


Southern Mills 
Equipped with 
Pigeon Compensating 


Even lengths, perfect plaiting, Yarn Tensions 


and smooth weave are ob 
tained. 

Applied to all circular hosiery 
knitting machines. Invaluable 
for Plain or Reverse plaiting 


LET US SEND 
ONE OR MORE 


FOR TRIAL. 


L. H. MEYERS \ Patented 
SUCCESSOR 1 
A. M. PIGEON 
14 E,. Marshall St 


SALE OFFICE 
802 E. Allegheny 
Ave 
Philadelphia, 
Pa 


Norristown, Pa. 


UU 


OVISCOSE 
RAYON YARNS 


Regular Yarns from 150 
up to 1800 denier 


Regular and Special Twists for 
Weavers, Knitters and Braiders 


Spot and Future 
Deliveries 


Spinnstofffabrik Zehlendorf 


G. M.B. H. BERLIN, GERMANY 


Sole Agents and Distributors 
for the U. S. A. 


NEUBURGER & CO., Inc. 


Established 1866 


160 Fifth Avenue New York 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa., January 18th, 1926. 


Since the last report here, a new year has been encoun- 
tered and an extended holiday season experienced, and 
these two events always have their effect upon the Phila- 
delphia cotton yarn market. 

Generally speaking, during the past month the trend 
in the market has been to a reasonably higher level of 
prices, which apparently is now still on the up-grade. The 
actual causes for the rise, when definitely ascertained, will 
determine to a large extent the swe.ling wave’s permanency 

which just now is a matter of conjecture. 

A specific comparison of rates as published last month, 
with those here appended, would seem to contradict the 
record that yarn prices are rising; in fact, today’s level is 
below that of a month ago. In the meantime, however, a 
new low basis was reached, and the improvement in ques- 
tion is figured from that low point. A receding price 
range, beginning something over a month before the end 
of the year, reached its bottom just at the turn of the year, 
with 1926 finding the market at the lowest level of the pre- 
ceding year. 

Due to holidays, inventory, and other factors, the last 
half of December was a very sluggish period for the mar- 
ket. Business was being transacted, but upon a small-lot, 
fill-in basis, which brought its usual concomitant of dick- 
ering over prices and considerable trading, according to 
report, and interest from both sides dwindled down as the 
vear drew near its close, and as stated, the low levels re- 


sulted. 

With the advent of the new year, prices almost simul- 
taneously took a new lease on life, and the movement has 
In this market, 


been decisively upward to this writing. 
the view is that the rise may be classed more as temporary 
than permanent, it being explained that it is a reflex from 
the strengthened position of cotton recently. The un- 
usually large crop now practically assured, it is pointed 
out here, is certain to bring a recession in cotton rates, 
and that will result in lower varn values. Even with cot- 
ton remaining practically at its present strength—and in 
these quarters no expectation for a continued rise is voiced 
is contended that yarn prices will be pared off. 
There has little heard as to the 


influence to be exerted upon yarn prices as a result of the 


it 
been very comment 
exceptional amount of low-grade cotton reported to consti- 
tute quite a percentage of the large yield. Whether the 
scarcity of the best grades as a result of this situation, 
with a premium on them, will affect to any extent the sit- 
uation in this market, has not been definitely determined 
as yet. It seems certain that should a dearth of the kind 
of cotton for the better grades of yarn develop, prices will 
he influenced in some proportion. 


In contrast. with the more or less bearish attitude re- 


ported is the undeniably strengthened position of the spin- 
ning division as compared with twelve months ago. Re 

‘ts from spinning centers are to the effect that in ecast- 
ing their accounts at the opening of the new year, the yarn 
manufacturers found themselves better situated as to a 
margin of profit, it being declared that present prices rep 
resent very nearly replacement It is pointed out 


that this condition has resulted from a prudent regulation 


value. 


of production in accordance with orders, and this being the 
case, the spinner’s position is considerably more influentia!] 


than it has been for some time. 


Various reports are heard as to the condition of the 
spinners’ order-books, ranging from statements of prac 
tically no forward business to claims of being sold well 


into the future. It is a well-understood fact, however, that 


an increasing number of mills will be found with reduced 


amounts of yarn made up awaiting disposal. It is equaliy 


agreed that the yarn consuming trades, while using yarns, 
have not made any general big arrangements for future 
business, and something interesting is calculated for the 
near future in this direction. 

At the present time, generally speaking, both the yarn 
manufacturing and consuming divisions are more concern- 
ed with inventory as an immediate question. 


Philadelphia quotations on January 17th follow: 


Single Skeins. 
re a% . .84'% 


ee 
36% 
@39% 40 @40% 
@42% 
Single Warps. 
10s 
EaSi.<% 
20s 
30s 
acon 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in Skeins. 
hard white warp twist — * ats s 
9s 3-4 tinged tube 
hard twist waste 


32% @33 
29% @30 
bi agli 5 acd 281%4@29 
Two-Ply Skeins. 

10s 

14s 

20s.. 

26s 

40s aa 
Two-Ply Warps. 

10s. 

14s.. 

og SO 

26s 

40s é 
Yarn on Cones. 


Fra 
“a 10s 


@53} 
42 @43 


double carded 
40@41 


tying-in ... 


Two-Ply ‘Combed Peeler 


Skeins ‘and ‘Warps. 
4 20s Sv. e wees 


571 


od 


70 @72 
88 @90 70s 
..$1.12@$1.15 
Single Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
50 @51 24s 
60 @61 36s 
.67% @68 40s... ry ae 
Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
40 12s . P 
. 42 16s 
tee 208 
47 26s 
cee. ae 40s. Ree we pie g 
Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 


50 | Peers ores ue 


30s.. a . 
50s ae @82 
@ $1.05 


@55 
@65 
@70 


52 16s 


.54 20s 
56 26s 
61 80s 
64 38s 


70 


General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., have 
issued a bulletin describing their electrie motor drive for 
looms. These motors, it is pointed out, are totally enclosed, 
and are designed for the low operating temperature and 
inherent reserve capacity essential for breaking in new 
looms and taking care of variations in the class of goods 
woven. Views showing typical weave rooms equipped with 
individual drive are included in the bulletin. 
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Rayon wound into these 
ideal packages without 
injury to the 


fibre 


HE unusual characteristics of 

Rayon demand highly special- 
ized machines to avoid roughening 
and stretching the fibre in the wind- 
ing process. Universal Winding 
Machines protect Rayon. Cones and 
bobbins are wound for knitting, 
bobbins and cops for broad loom 
weaving, tubes for insulating and 


cops for braiding. 


Universal wound Rayon is the prac- 
tical, efficient and economical sup- 
ply for your machines. Let us dem- 
onstrate this at your mill. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


Providence. Philadelphia, 
New York. BOSTON Charlotte, 


Chicago, Montreal and Hamilton, Canada Utica, 


Depots AND Offices AT MANCHESTER AND Paris 


UNIVERSAL 
WINDING 
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Plant of the Industrial Fibre Company recentl, 
enlarged greatly to take care of increasing demand. 


_ 9 
Gudustrial 
Bp tt growing popularity of “Industrial” 
=a Rayon is alone responsible for the recent 


Ree Se ‘ 
~ increase in capacity of the plant, and for 
our plans for still further expansion. 


More important still 1s the increase in capacity 
for scientific research. Nothing less than “the 
best rayon obtainable” will satisfy our chemists 
and engineers and this program necessarily 
called for greatly improved laboratory facilities. 


We are therefore equipped to turn out not 
only a much larger quantity, but a much finer 
quality of yarn than ever before. 


We look forward confidently to 1926 as a year. 
of far greater service to our customers. 


De INDUSTRIAL FIBRE COMPANY Src 


148 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The knit goods primary markets have taken on much 
ot their 1925 activity. Fair recovery from the holiday 
lull was noted in January, and by the middle of the month 
there was renewal of general interest in practically all 
lines of hosiery. Underwear has had a right good start, 
although it cannot be said that jobbers are placing large 
contracts for heavy weights, while in summer weights 
there is a waiting for the signal from retailers before 
duplicate business will be offered in any material voiume. 
Sweaters appear to be the last item in the three major 
divisions of knit goods to feel the stimulus of a generally 


prosperous condition in most lines of trade. 


Two 


there is some speculation are latch needle silk and the all 


classes of women’s hosiery concerning which 


rayon. As to silk in combination with rayon, there seems 


to be a concensus of opinion in its favor, particularly as 


relates to well known branded lines of high standards of 


construction. In silk lines both lateh and spring needle 


mills as a class had not been so well engaged as some 


months ago, and manufacturers were not so prompt to 


advance prices as were the full-fashioned mills. 

Some interests insist that a realivy meritorious latch 
needle silk stocking to sell in retail stores at a 
pair cannot be produced profitably to manufacturers, and 
that as that is the top figure for this type of construc- 


tion it might as well be diseontinued for the time. It is 


dollar a 


stated by a few jobbers, however, that 260 needle silks 
made on latch needle machines still are available. It must 
be apparent that unless raw silk recedes in value, supplies 
of such hosiery soon will be exhausted and will not soon 
reappear. 

An interior V’ennsylvania manufacturer is putting out 
a 10-strand latch needle stocking that sells at the counter 
for 75 cents a pair, and the mill is said to be having a 
run on it in some of the larger cities where price competi- 
tion among retailers is keen. It is sold direct to the 
retail trade, under the manufacturer’s brand, and the facet 
that it bears a well known trade mark doubtless accounts 
in large measure for its success. The length of the boot 
stated. 
The same mill produces dollar spring needle silk boot 
chiffon The latter 


brought out but recently, and as chiffons promise to be 


Is not 


hosiery in service and weights. was 
even more extensively worn this year than last, it should 
find a wide open market. 

Outside that broadening circle of full-fashioned enthusi- 


knit 


kept 


asts there is manifest mueh confidence in cireular 


hosiery for women, but, it is believed, it must be 
in the dollar-a-pair classification and represent the acme 
of perfection for goods in this division. Its better outlet 
necessarily will be in sections where there is much idle- 
ness by reason of strikes in industry and no great activity 
in building construction. The lower price goods for some 


time have been the leaders in demand for the anthracite 
coal regions, where to the middle of January there had 
heen 20 weeks of continuous idleness of more than 150,000 
miners at a wage loss amounting, according to various 
estimates, to around $15,000,000 a week. 

As indicating what the strike means in loss of business 
for jobbers supplying retailers in the anthracite zone, 


some of the Philadelphia houses have fallen back about 
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4) per cent since the first of September, making compar 
son with the corresponding period of the previous yea 
Many orders that had been placed subject to caneellation 
in the event of a strike were recalled promptly following 
the cessation of work, this applying to hosiery, underwear 
and sweaters, as well as most textile lines. Merchant 
since have been buying cautiousiy and some are paying 


strike 


strictly cash or do no buying, for credits in the 
affected districts have been badly shattered. Some of the 
road salesmen have not been covering th 
eral months. 

last year, im 
1924. Their 
utacturing cen 


West, it is 


Despite the coal strike, jobbers 


territory, moved out more hosiery than in 


gains came from the agricultural and mai 


ters. Some of the jobbers in’ the Central 


stated on seemingly good authority, handled less silk hos 


ery. This is attributed to the activities of canvassers and 
continued development of the business of chain stores 
The latter are crowding hard on the single unit smal] 


stores and are said to be having an adverse effect on the 


sales of hosiery in department stores. 


The big chains have been the salvation of manufaetuw 


ers of average staple lines of hosiery. They are big buyers 


and pay their invoices promptly. But, say some manufac 


turers, they are becoming a harder preposition as they 


take a more important place in distribution. Their buy- 


ers exact minimum from sellers, realizing as the, 


do that their trade 


which have had chain store 


prices ) 
is much sought after. Some few mills 
experience are no longer de- 
sirous of doing business with the syndicate establishments 
the 


will 


It is manufacturers 


jobber trade that as the 


pointed out by preferring 


steady chains expand they 


cause a thinning in the ranks of both jobbers and retailers 


of hosiery and will be in position to virtually dominate 


mills. When that comes to pass, if ever it does, it is con 


tended, competition for the chain store accounts will be 


as keen as it has been for those of the better class of job- 


bers; that the small mills will find harder sledding and 
the big ones forced to operate on narrowed margins oj 
profit. 

Some of the chains, it is no secret, are selling as good 


silk hosiery at $1.15 to $1.25 a pair as is sold in 


$1.50. 


nany 


retail stores at They can do this, of course, be 


cause they buy at paid by jobbers. They are 


prices 


especially good customers for manufacturers of spring 


needle silk and light weight full-fashioned. A small spring 


needle mill in Philadelphia is operating day and night 


and is sold ahead to the end of April. There is an explan 
ation for such a condition in this mill while some are in 
need of business. It is getting the same price for goods 


if \ 


for the current season as it was almost a vear ago, not 
withstanding raw silk last month was costing manufac 
turers about 90 cents a pound more than April, 1925. 


The management say they bought s early and advar 
tageously. It is known, however, that the mill for some 
time has been buying the fiber on the hand-to-mouth basis, 
and therefore must have paid around the high marke 

An obstacle to activity in sik hosiery for a time ir 
January was due to the fact retailers and jobbers were 
striving to reduce their stocks of wool goods, which in 
many sections did not have a good season. It was reas 
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The 4F WINDER owe 


A dependable, economical producer for the 
Cotton Manufacturer, equipped to wind hard 
or soft Silk, Rayon and fine Cotton yarns. 
Mechanically perfect, featuring motor attach- 
ments, spiral gear driven take-up shafts, pat- 
ented geared swifts, adjustable cams and many 
other improvements. 
The 5B Spinner 

A combined Doubling and Twisting Frame 
for Tram Spinning,—hosiery threads in Silk, 
Silk and Cotton mixtures and Rayon—capable 
of handling materials from 2 to 14 threads. 


For the last Sixty years we have been makers 
of the best machinery for the silk trade, includ- 
ing Winders, Spinners, Twisters, Reels, Doub- 
lers, Redraws, Warpers and other special tex- 
tile machinery. 


THE ATWOOD MACHINE COMPANY 
Silk Throwing Machinery 
Stonington, Conn. 95 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Southern Representative: H. L. McCALL, Cutler Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 























MERCERIZED YARN 


The superior quality of Standard S. P. Mer- 
cerized Yarn is the result of—the best raw 
material—equipment—labor and supervision in 
both spinning and mercerizing, Standard S. P. 
Mercerized Yarns set the standard for knitting 
economy. 


STAN DARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO, 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 






















SALES OFFICES: 
Lafayette Bldg., Phialdelphia 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Toronto, Montreal 
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WINDING 


Warping and Special Machinery 


FOR RAYON 
ws 


ed that wool hosiery not moved out in January probabiv 
would have to be carried over for next winter. Another 
explanation for the deferring of orders for silks was the 
uncertainty as to color style. This is a problem that will 
not be disposed of except by easy stages. Changes will be 
gradual and probably not radical, so that almost «uy pre- 
vailing color doubtless will be readily salable before new 
colors have become established. But buyers must have 
some pretext for making distributors of manufacturers, 
and have no difficulty in setting up a reason when none 
exist. 

Hosiery of silk and rayon in combination looks like 
one of the better guesses as to fabric for the coming sea- 
sons, but it does not appear that the all-rayon is destined 
to make much headway in women’s lines. One of the larg- 
est orders placed in recent years, by a chain store, was 
for silk and rayon full-fashioned. It ran beyond $1,000,- 
000 and was given to a Pennsylvania mill. The chain 
probably can sell this stocking at the price of the circular 
knit silk-and-rayon in small retail stores. Another pros- 
pective big seller is the form fashioned stocking, the de- 
scriptive term applied to a combination of the full-fashion- 
ed foot and cireular knit leg, with mercerized yarn top. 

Among manufacturers of the more exclusive types of 
full-fashioned silk it is stated there is such a strong trend 
to the all-over silk that there must be a materially lessened 
consumption of lisle and mercerized yarn for hosiery pur- 
poses. The all-over silk is an aftermath of the receding 
skirt. Observers say that in the “smart set” the knee is 
exposed to a point where the processed cotton top is 
joined to the silk portion of the leg, leaving a line show- 
ing slightly differing shades of color, something that is 
not easy to overcome in the dyeing of the two fabrics, it 
is stated. Some circular knit manufacturers say that if 
women must have the all-over silk stocking it can be as 
readily made in their plants as in full-fashioned mills. 

The cost of the all-over silk, some say, need not be 
materially greater than that of the lisle top stocking, as 
the tendency is to lighter weight fabric, so that although 
more silk fabric would be required the added cost would be 
about offset by the use of fewer strands. On the other 
hand, it is pointed out that woman is willing to pay a 
trifle more as the penalty for keeping abreast of fashion, 
and as she is wearing out each year more pairs of chif- 
fons than would be required to keep the wardrobe sup- 
plied if she used service weight stockings instead, she is 
educated to the expending of more than was her custom. 
Style is taking care of the greater output of silk hosiery. 

More of the finer gauge silk hosiery is to be worn 
this year. This is clearly indicated by the heavy installa- 
tion of 42 gauge machines to almost the exclusion of 39 
gauge. Nearly all of the new equipment placed last year 
and to be placed in the course of a few months in mills 
in Philadelphia and adjacent territory is of the finer 
gauge. As the machines comprise more sections, the in- 
creases in production will be, as a matter of course, larger 
than indicated by the number of machines. Then, too, 
there is a gain in output per umit as a result of having 
operatives ignore some of the regulations of their organ- 
ization. 

A Philadelphia mill, by paying a bonus on production, 
has no difficulty in finding knitters eager to work over- 
time. Two others have organized in their working organ- 
izations building and loan associations, in which employees 
invest a small part of their earnings each month. Amother  Eneeassuscnscsseovuscsnonseeeeestntuserenonevrrzeessneutuaonconoereoesonoueoustuseusness 


The Ideal Winder for Rayon 


CUPUREDEOEE DEED CEOEEEUDEDEU ER EOD ULEEROEDEGEEOEDEDEDECDREESEDEGECDELECAEER SEDUCED ECEODEOEOEAECCOROEREOGEECOUOERESEGERDESOGORDRSEECOUGALOGORODRENCESOOEU RODEN TECEanAseaneenE: 


EO 


TYPE—BO 


Steel pipe frame construction and 
patented rigid traverse motion 


An interesting model can be seen 
and explained at our office 


THE SIPP MACHINE CO. 


PATERSON NEW JERSEY 


Southern Representative: 


G. G. SLAUGHTER 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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RAYON YARNS 


The sizes you need 
80, 100, 150, 309 and 450 deniers. 


The quality you need 
A, B or C. 
The colors you need 


Natural or dyed in skeins, also fast colors. 


Wound as you need them 


On spools, tubes, cones, cops or bobbins. 


When you need them 


Deliveries begin within 48 hours after re- 
ceipt of orders. 


At the right price 


Let us quote on your requirements. 


TES: RAYON CORP 
RAYON YARNS 


40-46 W. 25™ ST. NEW YORK, N.Y 


Brooklyn: 118 Greenpoint Ave. Chicago: 322 Van Buren St- 
13 to 14 Aves. & Railroad, Belmar, N. J. 


AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 
SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 
HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARN S—I6s to 80s 


Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
General Office, Mt. Holly, N. C. 
Representatives 
B. D. McDONALD, =, ._'. 
James Bldg., mary Ss. 
Chattancoge” Tenn. Louisville, Ky. 
% 3 . O. ELLIS, 
G. J. LOERZEL, 15 Fairleigh Crescent, 
166 West Jackson Blvd., > Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
Chicago, Ils. : 
' HAROLD W. O’ LEARY co., 


52 Chauncy S8t., 8 Cc. M. PLOWMAN, 
Boston, Mass. ii Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. B. BOB 
9s Werth Bt, New York City. 
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employs only such help as is trained in its factory, run 
as an open shop, encouraging larger earnings and thrift 
as well. This mill has a long waiting list of applicants 
for places as learners. 

There are several mills owned and operated by mem- 
bers of the union who themselves do not observe union 
rules and are profiting in a larger output. It is apparent 
therefore that hosiery production is expanding to a, great- 
er extent than is shown in the mere addition of equip- 
ment. Some say it is in danger of being overdone. It 
will be, some day, but probably not in the year 1926, and 
the prediction is frequently heard that by the time manu- 
facturers in the North have reached the limit of safety 
there will be more full-fashioned plants in the South. 

That the movement of the hosiery in that direction is 
gathering some momentum is indicated in the establish- 
ing of mills in North Carolina by two Philadelphia hosiery 
manufacturers and the recent removal] of the machinery of 
an underwear plant in Reading, Pa., to Alabama. A 
hosiery manufacturer in Reading last month looked over 
several sites that were offered in Georgia, and should he 
decide upon removal, he says, he probably will select Co- 
luwbus. His line is faney half-hose. 

Novelty half-hose is perhaps the more active of all 
hosiery lines. A manufacturer last month was in search 
of a mill prepared to make faney socks to be sold to the 
He believes he has a profitable outlet for at- 
tractive lines, but he lacks the facilities for making them 


retail trade. 


in competition with mills which have been established sev- 
eral years. 

All doubt as to whether novelty socks for men will be 
extensively worn this year has been removed by the elab- 
orate preparations made by the distributing trade for the 
biggest season ever. The novelty sock mill that is not 
sold well ahead either is not specializing in moderate price 
goods or is producing patterns which do not strike the 
retailer fancy. Whether selling to jobbers or retailers, 
manufacturers of striped socks in fetching designs which 
can be passed over the counter profitably at a half dollar 
a pair are committed for deliveries to the end of Spring 
and some have sold into Summer. Retailers are buying 
further ahead than has been their custom and are sup- 
This, 


however, is something that cannot be dodged by dealers 


plying specifications with remarkable promptness. 


wanting the pick of patterns, for the average manufac- 
turer iimits his production of any one and makes little 
preparation for repeat orders, as a new pattern is brought 
out each month. 

While for a time knitted-in stripes in half dollar socks 
were either vertical or cireular—seldom both—now many 
of the 50-cent lines knit the up-and-down and the cir- 
cular, and obtain an additional color or two in the dyeing 
of mercerized yarn and rayon. 

With 
of cireular knitting machines, it would appear that novelty 


the absolute certainty of further modernizing 
half hose is but at its beginning as a big merehandising 


proposition. The mechanical engineer and designer of 
hosiery are working hand-in-hand. 

The higher-priced faney socks in summer weights are 
viewed as feasible as a side line for manufacturers having 
a varied produet, but not attractive for an exclusive run, 
as they cannot be sold in sufficient volume to make their 
production really profitable, it is stated. This seems to be 
borne out by the experience of a manufacturer selling to 


jobbers who covers the price range from 50 cents to one 
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dollar. It is the half dollar number that constitutes the 
mill’s bread and butter. Those to go over the counter at 
75 cents and a dollar respectively are fill-ins. They are 
in very light demand, while the other is an every-day seller. 

One of the large mills in Reading makes as its lowest 
price number one that retails at 75 cents, and is reported 
sold well into the late spring months. But, in comparison 
with the output of men’s and women’s plain silk, its pro- 
duction is not large. The busier Reading mill, it appears, 
makes only half dollar fancy socks and brings out a new 
pattern before an old one wears out. A direct-to-retailer 
manufacturer following the same procedure and also con- 
eentrating on the 50-cent sock is in the very busy class. He 
does not dispute the theory that a sport will pay a dollar 
for a noisy stocking, but takes the stand the 50 cent 
sports greatly outnumber the dollar ones, and that volume 
is more desirable than exelusiveness. 

Production of plain silk half-hose has been steadily de- 
elining, and it does not seem likely it will this year re- 
cover much if any of its lost ground. Competition among 
mills making the plain silk for the jobbing trade is rated 
very keen, in fact, it has not been deemed expedient to 
advance prices commensurately with the increase in the 
cost of raw silk. Several split foot lines were moved up 
last month by 12% to 25 cents a dozen, to $3.621% and 
$3.75 respectively, regarded as awkward prices, as being 
too high for a 50 cent number and unnecessarily low if 
they are to go over the counter at 75 cents. <A 12 strand 
line, of very high grade, has been going to jobbers at 
$4.50, but probably will be moved up a trifle. It is under- 
stood a leading northern manufacturer contemplates put- 
ting out an eight strand number to retail at a half dollar. 

lattle is heard of plain rayon half hose, nor is there 
any excitement in mercerized and combed lines. Women’s 

igh grade lisle, from foreign mills, has been commanding 

a fair share of attention from exclusive shops. Probably 
a better proposition than either of these is low end carded 
half hose, prices for which have continued fairly steady. 
But there was offered last month a cleanup lot of 220- 
needle transfer top carded socks, weighing about 12 
ounces to the dozen, at 77144 cents in the gray. They could 
be dyed and finished and put over well under the market, 
if there be any demand for carded half-hose finer than 176 
needle, now on a price parity with 144. 

In none of the divisions of hosiery, it appears, is there 
a more satisfactory market situation than in juvenile lines. 
Misses’ sports hose are a subject of repeat orders, most 
jobbers having made a cleanup of their initial contracts. 
At least one well known mill last month was returning re- 
peat orders for confirmation on later shipping dates, and 
they have come back, in most instances, revised as to ship- 
ping instructions. This is one of several mills which did 
not revise prices some time ago when some came out with 
a reduction of 25 cents a dozen. Its line seems to fit in 
with the price put on it at the opening. Some of the all- 
rayon seven-eighth lengths are having a strong run, in 
contrast with a weaker situation as to lower prices, of mer- 
cerized varn. 

With one Philadelphia mill, jaequard hose for juve- 
niles is proving a tremendous success. It has attracted so 
much attention in the trade that it seems probable other 
manufacturers will have it in their lines for the next sea- 
son. There is some question of the expediency of under- 
taking to displace the derby ribs with jacquard patterns, 
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except in boys’ golf hose, for it is foreseen that produc- 
tion might easily be carried too far, leaving miils with 
machinery for which they possibly would have little use. 
The comparatively few which went into the jacquard 
game in a large way have fared well, but this is equally 
true of some of those which adhered to the faney top ribs, 
a better guess for a long run, it seems. 
Underwear. 

There was some disappointment in January over the 
apparent indifference of the jobbing trade toward men’s 
ribbed cotton underwear for the next heavy weight season. 
the facet 
the weeks following the opening by southern 


From fairly good business had been p.aced in 
manufactur- 
ers, it was believed the trade would operate as freely in 
northern lines. Many buyers placed sample orders, few 
comparatively going further than that. There had been 
a waiting for cotton to become steady on a low level. 
That was one explanation for jobbers keeping hands 
off. 
could not afford to invite downward revision while they 
still had stocks to be moved out this 
retailers, buying mostly to patch holes in their meager 


stocks, were wanting to know why they were being “held 


Another was, while they wanted lower prices, they 


season. As it was 


up” for previous prices after there had been a drop in 


cotton. Almost while they were wrestling with this ques- 


tion eotton moved to higher levels and jobbers began to 
breathe more freely, and when they assembled for the 
annual convention of the National Wholesale Dry Goods 


Association it soon was made evident they were about 


ready to do business in the primary market. That was 


the beginning of a buying move, and there is strong econ- 
fidence that by the end of February there will have been 
placed a big initial order business. 


Buyers made it apparent very soon after the opening 


that they would resist to the last diteh the advance over 
last year’s prices announced by one manufacturer of fle 


ed cotton suits and shirts and drawers. The manufaetuc.r 


in question came out after a very few weeks with a 


slightly downward revision and a departure from con- 


templated selling terms. Jobbers were inelined to view 


this as a vindication of their attitude, and some felt en- 
couraged to wage war on prices generally. There emanat- 
ed from sources reports of price reductions here and there, 
but they failed of their object if the purpose was to stam- 
it -28 


hack 


] 
doubted there 


pede manufacturers. not 
cold blooded of closed 


to buyers, but in the main, prices of standard lines remain 


was some 


buving doors, advantageous 


where they were put originally. As the market has gained 
strength on a nearer approach to 


is felt 


stability in eotton, it 


conditions now are ripe for a re‘aunching of the 


manufacturer campaign. 

Jobbers who have unbosomed themselves on the subject 
say they marked their stock underwear down for inven- 
tories and have made correspondingly lower prices to re- 
tailers. While this seems to have failed as a stimulus for 


more generous commitments by retailers, it serves to salve 
over their feeling of resentment to the maintaining of last 
year’s prices to the end of December, when new lists, for 
new goods, became effective. 

A road man for a well known North Carolina under- 
wear mill who returned about the middle of January from 
his first trip to the Central West for the season, is under- 
stood to have booked an encouraging volume of business. 
He says he found jobbers in that section more ready to go 
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ahead than most of those in the East. 
suit was especially liked by jobbers. 


A 14-pound union 


There is no evidence in the business in men’s light 
weight cotton knitted underwear that retailers are stock- 
ing up for spring, and it is the testimony of some jobbers 
that they have not been compelled to do much buying for 
replacement. It is believed low-price bal briggans and 
ribbed light weights have been hurt by price competition 
in certain branded nainsook lines. For example, the union 
suit of a well known manufacturer whose brand is known 
throughout the length and breadth of America was on 
sale in one or more department stores at 70 cents, special, 
comparing with one dollar as the indicated retail price. 
This supplied an incentive for other retailers to cut the 
price, and some jobbers did likewise. Sales at the special 
price are said to have run large, a part of the consuming 
pubhe, it seems, having supplied the wardrobe for summer. 


A leading jobber, rather than meet the cut, discontinued 
the line, and has decided to also discontinue two other 
brands which figured in the price compet tion in December 
and January. The department stores, he says, use the 
branded lines for leaders, and sma:] retailers cannot com- 
pete with them. Numbers of the dealers therefore are 
passing them up, for brands which to date have been ex- 
empt from the cutthroat competition. It is the opinion of 
some very important factors that “it is a crime for the 
Federal Trade Commission to stop manufacturers from 
maintaining resale prices.” To thus interfere, it is point- 
ed out, impairs the value of trademarks on which a manu- 
facturer, after heavy expenditures for advertising, has 
established a profitable business, and benefits only a very 
small per cent of the consuming public, which pays as 
much more for some other commodity as it does less for 
the nainsook union suit, for example, the merchant tack- 
ing on where he can to compensate for the paring applied 
to a leader. 

Jobbers as a body say the retail trade is placing fair 
size orders for the cut-and-sewed underwear of lines carry- 
ing no trademark but said to be the equal, in merit, of 
some that are sold under brands only. Especailly is there 
interest in rayon-striped nainsooks, as there is also in 
knitted lines striped with rayon. Novelty in underwear 
seems to have made more headway in the cut and sewed 
than in the knitted, doubtless because it was to the former 
the stripe effect first was given in a general way. 

Considering the popularity of silk and rayon under- 
things, the volume of business coming to manufacturers 
of women’s cotton suits and pants and vests seems amaz- 
ing. Mills up through the Schuylkill Valley in Pennsyl- 
vania are sold well ahead. Manufacturers say they have 
more and larger orders to date than in 1925, and a few 
are known to have nothing more to offer for deliveries 
this side of April. Catalog houses and chain stores are 
large buyers of women’s cotton underwear. They are said 
to place sizeable initial orders, but expect manufacturers 
to have goods in stock to take immediate care of repeats, 
this being true especially of the catalog houses, it is stated 
by manufacturers. 

Schuylkill Valley manufacturers who in the last several 
years discontinued the manufacture of women’s cotton 
underwear and entered the rayon field are, for the most 
part, farmg right well, several having established a repu- 
tation for their rayon garments that serves to keep them 
in the forefront of producers of this tvpe of garment. Re- 
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tailers still are divided in opinion as to the future of 
rayon underwear. Those who believe in it are enthusiastic 
all over, while skeptics are equally set in their opinions. 
Sweaters. 

It is no reflection on sweater coats as an article for 
wear or on the zeal of manufacturers and distributors in 
its behalf to say that business in sweaters is seriously 
lagging or, at any rate, was to the latter part of Jan- 
uary. No one knows what type of sweater coat is like- 


ly to be accepted by the public. Manufacturers never 


showed so many varieties. A road man’s samples repre- 
The 
more they show the more, it appears, are jobbers perplex- 
ed. Only a comparatively few retailers had been heard 
from last month, and these placed small orders with mills 
direct. The average department ste# and woman’s spe- 
cialty shop knows nothing more of the ¢ening vogue thai 


sents more stock than is carried by many retailers. 


do the manufacturers, and the consuming public knows 
jess and will not make up its mind for some time. So 
there’s little to do but wait for the volume business which 
all interests firmly believe is around the corner. 

Within a period of less than a week in January, sales- 
men for 73 sweater manufacturers, by actual count of 
names on hotel registers, were in Baltimore. This meant 


about 10 salesmen to one buyer--in name. There was 


little or no business to be coaxed out of the buyers, accord- 


ing to a few of the salesmen telling of their experience 
in the Maryland metropolis. As many as ten salesmen 
visited each of several Philadelphia jobbers in a day, and 
the results there were said to be a duplicate of those in 
Baltimore 

All interests unite in saying the lumber jack coat will 
have another big run. But this is not a knitted gar- 
ment, except as to the shielding band of the windbreaker 
coat. Men and boys will want the lumberjack, dealers 
predict, and all foresee a good run for knitted sports coats. 
And baek of 


it all is a disposition on the part of distributors to defer 


‘ : 
But here again the question of style enters. 


commitments until the last moment, for a large part of 
the trade is not convinced that the decline in wool and 
worsted yarns has run its course. Whether woman shall 
reinstate the sweatercoat as a part of her attire will de- 
pend on her acceptance or rejection of the two-piece suit, 
which last year, in bal briggan cloth of a half dozen vari- 
eties of construction, gave to the nifty sweater coat the 
most severe jolt felt by it in many a year. 
Among the Knitting Mills. 

A test intended to dispose of a moot question in hosiery 
is being conducted by a Pennsylvania manufacturer, for as- 
certaining the relative service of, respectively, women’s 
hosiery of the all-silk and the silk-and-rayon boot. Twen- 
ty pairs of 
construction, 


stockings, comprising one stocking of each 


were distributed some weeks ago among 
women who might be expected to give them average hard 
wear. Thus far, it was stated after the test had proceed- 
ed for six weeks, the woman with a silk stocking on one 
foot and a si-k-and-rayon on the other has reported no 
apparent difference in durability, a similar report being 
received from each of the women. Laundering did, how- 
ever, leave a difference in the appearance of the two types 
of stockings. 

With the installation several weeks ago of 12 full- 


fashioned knitting machines in the mill of the Howard 
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Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, there was completed a trans 
formation that probably is unique in knitting mill expan- 
sion. Less than six years ago two brothers of the name 
of Tait set up a plant comprising 12 Pidgeon machines. 
This plant has grown to one of 75 Pidgeon machines, to 
say nothing of the dozen flat machines just installed at a 
cost of $75,000, and the owners are six Tait brothers, a 
brother-in-law and their father. Each is in charge of some 
one department, all working in unison like the cogs of a 
machine, it is stated, and the boast is made by Samuel 
C. Tait, the secretary, that practically all of the installa- 
tion since the beginning has been or shortly will be paid 
for out of earnings. The entire plant is operating on 
chiffon hosiery, the spring needle output having been sold 
up for several months. The retail price of the stocking is 
a dollar a pair. The full-fashioned equipment is turning 
off 42-gauge all-over silk chiffons, which fetch $2 in re- 
tail stores. 

Employees of Thieme Brothers Company, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., have joined with the executives of the company in 
an arrangement for group life insurance protection. There 
are 311 workers and each is to be insured for $1,000. The 
policy was placed with the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany. This protection is of the so-called contributory 
type, with the workers themselves paying a part of the 
premiums and the company assuming the remainder of 
the cost. No medical examination was required because 
of the large number of persons involved. 

Golden Belt Manufacturing Company, Durham, N. C., 
will, it is understood, install full-fashioned machinery, in 
a 12-machine unit. Operations will begin by April, it is 
contemplated. 

A new hosiery mill, 350 x 80 feet, will be erected by 
the Newnan Hosiery Mills, Newnan, Ga. Robert & Com- 
pany, Atlanta, are the engineers. 7 

It is reported that the McAllester Hosiery Mills, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., is considering the erection of an additional 
mill at Cowart and 20th Streets. 


The New “Multi Design” Machine. 

A tubular machine capable of knitting 90 colors in a 
single passing of yarn from cone to fabric has been put 
on the market by the Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia. 
It is an invention of Walter Larkin, well known in knit- 
ting machine trades. There is no less limitation of the pat 
terns which may be knitted than to the number of colors 
made possible by the general construction, it is stated. A 
120-needle, 314-inch machine may be so constructed as to 
carry 90 yarn fingers, and each of these will, it is stated, 
carry a different color, from which it appears that all 
the fibers used in knitting may be worked side by side, if 
desired, for obtaining color variation in dyeing. The ma 
chine, to which has been given the name “Multi Design,” 
knits flat, and is being installed in mills making fancy 
tops for juvenile hosiery. 

H. W. Anderson is president of the Fidelity Machine 
Co., which on January 1 took over the Rhode Island 
Braiding Machine Co., whose plant has been removed to the 
Fidelity factory. Patents protecting a porcelain covering 
for cones, for averting waste of yarn in knitting and weav- 
ing, recently were acquired by the Fidelity Co. The cover 
is said to be especially serviceable in the drawing of artifi- 
cial silk from cones. 





